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ABSTRACT 

Cheney,  William  Fitch,  IV.  Ph.D.,  Purdue  University,  August  1977. 
Strategic  Implications  of  the  Experience  Curve  Effect  for  Avionics 
Acquisitions  by  the  Department  of  Defense.  Major  Professor: 

Arnold  C.  Cooper. 

The  Defense  Department  has  supported  numerous  studies  of  learning 
curve  theory,  mainly  in  the  context  of  the  aircraft  and  airframe 
industries.  However,  no  research  has  yet  been  documented  with  respect 
to  experience  curve  theory  (as  distinguished  from  learning  curve 
theory)  for  either  buyers  or  sellers  in  the  relatively  unique  environ- 
ment of  the  military  market  place.  This  dissertation  describes 
investigations  into  the  applicability  and  strategic  implications  of 
the  experience  curve  effect  for  Defense  Department  avionics  purchases. 

Experience  curve  theory  seeks  to  explain  product  cost-quantity 
and  price-quantity  relationships  in  terms  similar  to  those  of  learning 
curve  theory,  but  recognizing  the  influences  of  such  managerial ly 
controllable  factors  as  investment,  specialization,  and  scale.  Experi- 
ence curve  concepts  are  usually  associated  with  strategic  planning  and 
decision  making,  and  with  development  of  an  organization's  goals  and 
policies.  Experience  theory  relates  highly  aggregated  cost  or  price 
data  and  production  quantity  data  to  gain  insights  into  the  actions 
and  interactions  of  manufacturing  firms. 

Several  related  issues  were  investigated,  using  power  form  models. 


bivariate  and  multivariate  regression  techniques,  and  standard 
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statistical  tests  (e.g.,  t-tests,  chi-square).  The  data  base  analyzed, 
representing  20  equipment  items  and  13  contractors,  consisted  of  price 
and  quantity  information  on  361  Air  Force  avionics  procurements  (1960- 
1976);  cost  and  delivery  schedule  information  were  also  available  for 
237  of  them. 

The  most  significant  finding  confirmed  the  applicability  of  experi- 
ence curve  theory  in  the  military  market  place  in  spite  of  the  unique 
characteristics  of  that  market  (i.e.,  cumulative  ave»*age  unit  price 
parallels  cumulative  average  total  manufacturing  cost).  Inflation 
adjusted  price  reductions  associated  with  doubled  cumulative  production 
quantities  were  typically  in  the  range  of  S%  to  15%,  substantially  less 
than  the  20%  to  30%  reductions  observed  by  other  researchers  in  consumer 
and  industrial  products  markets.  This  gradual  rate  of  experience 
realization  is  apparently  due  both  to  the  extent  of  Government  interven- 
tions and  controls  and  to  the  concern  of  military  procurement  officials 
for  maintaining  flexibility  at  the  expense  of  productivity.  Comparisons 
of  alternative  inflation  treatments  confirmed  that  analytical  results 
were  only  slightly  affected  by  a choice  among  deflators  based  on  Gross 
National  Product,  Federal  Purchases  of  Goods  and  Services,  and  Avionics 
Procurement  indices;  use  of  any  of  these  deflators  gave  consistently 
better  analytical  results  than  ignoring  inflation. 

Consideration  of  production  parameters  in  a multiplicative  power 
form  model  along  with  cumulative  quantity  improved  explained  price 
variance  and  reduced  standard  error  of  estimate.  Production  Break 
Duration,  Delivery  Lead  Time,  and  Maximum  Delivery  Rate  were  found  to 
be  the  most  significant  modulating  parameters,  followed  by  Average 
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Delivery  Rate  and  Quantity  Bought.  Experience  slope  change  patterns 
were  identified  in  15  of  32  production  sequences  evaluated,  based  on 
segmenting  overall  price-experience  curves.  The  slope  of  the  final 
segment  was  typically  6%  steeper  than  the  corresponding  overall  slope. 
Regression  slopes  were  found  to  be  highly  variable,  both  across 
products  within  firms  and  across  firms  for  like  products,  suggesting 
that  the  use  of  firm  or  industry  averages  is  likely  to  le  misleading. 
Price  predictions  based  on  segmented  data  were  consistently  better 
than  those  based  on  total  data. 

Recommendations  for  future  research  and  for  procurement  actions 
are  also  provided.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  increasing  form,  fit,  and 
function  standardization  and  investing  in  process  technology  to 
increase  military  procurement  productivity. 

This  research  was  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 


CHAPTER  I - INTRODUCTION  AND  OVERVIEW 


This  dissertation  describes  investigations  into  the  applicability 
and  strategic  implications  of  the  experience  curve  effect  for  avionics 
acquisitions  by  the  Department  of  Defense.  Experience  curve  theory 
seeks  to  explain  product  cost-quantity  (or  price-quantity)  relationships 
in  terms  similar  to  those  of  learning  curve  theory,  but  recognizing  the 
influences  of  such  managerially  controllable  factors  as  investment, 
specialization,  and  scale.  This  theory  nas  far-reaching  strategic 
implications  for  many  aspects  of  business,  with  the  most  significant 
centering  on  the  dependence  of  profitability  on  market  share.  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  procurement  agencies  can  improve  their  own  strategic 
decisions  by  recognizing  and  considering  the  implications  of  the 
experience  curve  effect  for  aerospace  industry  firms.  Avionics 
(aviation  electronics)  acquisitions  were  chosen  to  provide  the  data 
base  for  the  present  research  because  of  the  author's  extensive  prior 
knowledge  of  this  area  and  continuing  sponsorship  by  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Subsequent  sections  of  this  introductory  chapter  will  provide  the 
reader  with  overviews  of  the  experience  curve  effect,  its  implications 
for  business  strategy,  and  the  nature  of  procurement  strategy  decisions 
common  to  the  Department  of  Defense.  These  sections  will  be  followed 
by  an  explanation  of  the  significance  and  focus  of  the  present  research, 
and  a description  of  the  organization  of  the  balance  of  the  disserta- 
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The  Experience  Curve  Effect 

Although  the  terms  "experience  curve"  and  "learning  curve"  were 
used  interchangeably  from  World  War  11  to  the  early  1960's,  an  increas- 
ingly clear  distinction  has  been  drawn  between  those  terms  since  the 
mid  1960's.  The  experience  curve  concept  proposes  that  the  costs  of 
value  added  to  a product  generally  decline  by  from  20  to  30  percent  in 
real  terms  (i.e.,  inflation  adjusted)  each  time  accumulated  experience 
with  the  product  is  doubled.  This  relationship  is  usually  represented 
mathematically  by  the  same  power  form  model  as  has  been  used  for  over 
forty  years  to  represent  the  learning  curve  (explained  at  length  in 
Chapter  II): 

Y = A X®  (1) 

where  Y represents  cost,  X represents  the  cumulative  number  of  units 
produced,  A is  a parameter  reflecting  the  imputed  cost  of  the  first 
unit  produced,  and  B is  a parameter  reflecting  the  rate  at  which  experi- 
ence is  being  gained.  By  analogy  to  the  mathematical  characteristics 
of  the  learning  curve,  this  20  to  30  percent  decline  corresponds  to  a 
slope  of  80  or  70  percent,  respectively,  for  a logarithmically  trans- 
formed curve  which  plots  as  a straight  line  on  full  logarithmic  graph 
paper.  The  simplicity  of  this  traditional  model  is  the  chief  justifi- 
cation for  its  widespread  use.  Due  to  this  simplicity,  and  to  Government 
and  industry  familiarity  with  the  model  from  its  learning  curve  applica- 
tions, it  will  be  used  for  much  of  the  present  research.  (Two  slightly 
more  complex  variants  will  be  introduced  later  and  used  for  parts  of 
this  work. ) 
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In  spite  of  the  mathematical  similarity  to  the  power  form  model 
for  learning  curves,  the  experience  curve  concept  is  far  broader  than 
learning  curves.  Near  one  end  of  a spectrum  of  possible  applications, 
learning  curve  theory  is  most  often  applied  in  projecting  the  direct 
costs  (in  labor  hours  or  dollars)  of  value  added  to  a manufactured 
product  by  direct  labor,  and  is  based  on  the  idea  that  manual  skills 
improve  predictably  with  increased  task  repetitions.  Near  the  opposite 
end  of  this  applications  spectrum,  experience  curve  concepts  are 
usually  associated  with  strategic  planning  and  decision-making,  and 
with  the  development  of  an  organization's  goals  and  policies.  Experi- 
ence theory  considers  such  strategically  controllable  factors  as 
investment,  specialization,  and  scale,  in  addition  to  learning. 
Experience  theory  is  applied  at  higher  levels  of  cost  aggregation, 
where  the  costs  of  value  added  include  at  least  indirect  labor  and 
various  overhead  charges,  not  just  the  direct  labor  costs  of  learning 
theory. 

Strictly  interpreting  the  underlying  theory,  experience  effect 
costs  should  be  taken  to  be  cash  flows,  rather  than  accounting  costs, 
in  order  to  more  directly  recognize  the  effects  of  the  cost  of  capital 
and  of  return  on  capital.  However,  market  prices  have  been  found  to 
be  a suitable  and  much  more  readily  available  surrogate  for  cash  flows 
in  numerous  empirical  studies.  The  experience  concept  has  been 
successfully  applied  to  reflect  both  individual  firm  end  industry 
level  price-quantity  interactions  for  a variety  of  consumer  and 
industrial  products. 
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Not  surprisingly,  the  experience  curve  concept  has  been  found  to 
work  best  in  those  situations  where  its  existence  and  validity  are 
acknowledge  , and  managers  then  take  positive  actions  to  optimize  the 
benefits  realizable  from  their  understanding  of  the  concept,  through 
manipulating  investment,  specialization,  and  scale  factors.  Whereas 
the  equilibrium  conditions  of  classical  economic  theory  are  static, 
indicating  for  instance  that  there  is  a finite  minimum  cost  which  is 
a function  of  scale,  the  experience  effect  theory  is  dynamic,  suggest- 
ing that  such  a finite  minimum  exists  only  at  a point  in  time. 

Key  implications  of  the  experience  effect  for  business  strategy 
are  presented  in  the  next  section,  with  emphasis  on  the  areas  of  price 
and  competitive  interaction,  technology  and  market  share,  product 
growth  rate,  new  product  introduction,  and  procurement  negotiations. 


Implications  for  Business  Strate 


Empirical  evidence  on  consumer  and  industrial  products  indicates 
that  prices  tend  to  follow  the  same  pattern  as  costs,  provided  that 
the  relationships  amongst  competitors  are  stable.  When  prices  do  not 
follow  costs,  the  relationships  among  competitors  become  increasingly 
unstable.  When  prices  decline  less  rapidly  than  costs,  profit  margins 
grow  and  new  competitors  are  encouraged  to  enter  the  market  place. 

After  an  unacceptable  level  of  overcapacity  develops,  price  competition 
commences,  prices  fall  more  rapidly  than  costs,  and  marginal  producers 
are  eliminated  in  the  ensuing  shakeout.  When  equilibrium  is  regained, 
the  relatively  few  surviving  competitors  will  be  realizing  smaller 
profits,  but  with  the  most  experienced  competitor  continuing  to  receive 
more  than  a pro  rata  share  of  the  profits. 


Alleged  technological  gaps  may,  in  actuality,  be  instead  experi- 
ence gaps.  Investment  in  research  and  development  to  exploit  technology 
permits  firms  to  introduce  new  products  and  improve  on  existing  ones 
faster  than  their  competitors  who  did  not  undertake  similar  investments. 
Experience  contributes  to  profitability,  which  facilitates  technology 
exploitation,  which  in  turn  leads  to  the  realization  of  added  experi- 
ence, and  hence  increased  profits.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
naturally  stable  relationship  amongst  competitors  until  one  of  them 
commands  a controlling  market  share  and  the  product's  growth  slows. 

When  stability  for  a particular  product  is  achieved,  each  competitor's 
profitability  will  be  a function  of  his  accumulated  experience  both 
with  that  product  and  with  closely  related  ones.  Thus  capturing  a 
dominant  market  share,  leading  to  the  greatest  accumulated  experience, 
should  lead  to  the  greatest  profits. 

A close  analogy  may  be  drawn  between  product  growth  rate  and 
compound  interest.  The  more  rapidly  a company  expands  production,  the 
sooner  it  will  gain  substantial  added  experience,  thus  reducing  costs 
and  enhancing  profitability.  It  is  normally  far  easier  to  capture 
market  share  by  capturing  the  growth  in  an  industry,  rather  than  by 
displacing  competitors'  shares  in  a stable  industry.  Empahsis  should 
therefore  be  placed  on  investing  heavily  to  capture  a dominant  market 
share  in  rapidly  growing  markets,  rather  than  on  attempting  to  gain 
significant  market  share  in  low  growth,  stable,  or  declining  markets. 


When  new  products  are  introduced,  it  may  often  be  desirable  to  set 
their  price  initially  at  or  below  cost.  The  lower  the  introductory 
price  set  by  the  product's  first  producer,  the  faster  that  producer  can 
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build  volume  and  gain  experience,  thus  reducing  his  costs.  If  prices 
are  then  reduced  with  costs,  allowing  for  only  a small  profit  margin, 
competitors  will  be  discouraged  from  entering  the  market,  since  their 
initial  investment  would  have  to  be  greater  just  to  catch  up.  Of 
course,  the  lower  the  introductory  price,  the  greater  the  investment 
of  the  initial  producer  must  be,  and  the  greater  will  be  his  risk  in 
the  event  the  product  is  unsuccessful. 

The  insights  available  to  purchasers  from  consideration  of  the 
experience  curve  effect  are  particularly  advantageous  for  establishing 
price  negotiation  objectives,  determining  possible  price  stability  in 
terms  of  both  level  and  duration,  and  designing  the  reward  and  penalty 
features  of  incentive  contracts.  However,  potential  restrictions  on 
realization  of  these  insights  come  in  two  forms:  1)  Since  experience 
curve  theories  are  based  on  constant-value  dollars,  inflation  effects 
should  be  excluded;  and  2)  Experience  curves  are  not  necessarily 
applicable  when  major  elements  of  cost  or  price  are  determined  by 
monopolies.  Government  regulations,  or  natural  resource  limitations. 
Both  of  these  potential  restrictions  will  be  treated  at  length  in  the 
course  of  the  present  research. 

While  there  are  many  similarities  between  industrial  subcontract- 
ing and  Government  contracting,  there  are  also  many  differences.  The 
Defense  Department,  as  the  principal  purchaser  of  aerospace  industry 
products,  is  faced  with  its  own  set  of  strategic  decisions  with  respect 
to  procurement  alternatives.  These  will  be  highlighted  in  the  next 
section. 
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Defense  Procurement  Strategy  Decisions 

There  are  two  basic,  competing  goals  facing  defense  procurement 
decision  makers:  1)  Obtain  essential  capabilities  at  minimum  cost, 
and  2)  Maintain  the  industrial  flexibility  and  innovative  potential 
to  be  able  to  respond  rapidly  to  changing  threats.  The  first  of  these 
goals  may  best  be  satisfied  through  policies  favoring  standardization, 
minimizing  the  assortment  of  items  procured  and  encouraging  competition 
only  in  situations  in  which  it  may  be  expected  to  reduce  life-cycle 
costs.  (Life-cycle  costs  include  costs  of  development,  production, 
deployment,  operation,  and  logistic  support  for  the  planned  life  of  an 
item.)  On  the  other  hand,  the  second  of  these  goals  may  best  be  satis- 
fied through  policies  discouraging  standardization,  increasing  the 
assortment  of  items  procured  and  encouraging  competition  even  when 
it  increases  costs. 

I 

In  seeking  an  appropriate  balance  between  these  two  competing 
goals,  defense  procurement  decision  makers  are  faced  with  numerous 
alternatives.  Typical  questions  addressed  preparatory  to  awarding 
costly  or  critical  defense  subsystem  procurements,  such  as  for  avionics 
subsystems,  are  discussed  next. 

With  respect  to  standardization,  the  first  question  is  whether 
1 or  not  an  existing  design  can  provide  the  required  capabilities.  If 

it  cannot,  can  an  existing  design  be  modified  to  satisfy  the  need? 

If  modification  is  not  practical  either,  then  new  development  is 
indicated.  Even  though  new  development  normally  requires  more  time 
and  money  than  continuation  or  modification  of  an  existing  design, 
it  may  sometimes  be  justifiable  solely  on  the  grounds  of  maintaining 
industrial  flexibility  and  developing  innovative  capability. 
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With  respect  to  competition,  Federal  law  requires  that  Government 
contracts  be  awarded  competitively  insofar  as  practical.  While 
negotiated  competition  is  usually  found  to  be  practical  for  the 
initial  procurement  in  a sequence  of  buys  of  a particular  subsystem 
design,  questions  often  arise  as  to  whether  competition  should  be 
maintained  (or  if  not  maintained,  reintroduced)  on  subsequent  buys. 
Important  considerations  here  include  comparative  life-cycle  cost 
projections  (both  with  and  without  competition),  and  the  likelihood 
of  needing  an  alternative  production  source  at  some  future  time. 

In  preparing  life-cycle  cost  projections,  the  potential  effects 
of  changes  in  several  production  parameters  must  be  considered.  For 
instance,  how  will  procurement  costs  be  affected  by  changes  in  lot 
size,  delivery  lead  time,  average  and  peak  delivery  rates,  and  the 
duration  of  breaks  in  production?  Understanding  of  interactions 
amongst  these  parameters  also  contributes  to  the  definition  of  an 
appropriate  contract  structure  (e.g.,  contract  type,  incentives, 
options)  and  to  the  formulation  of  realistic  negotiation  objectives. 
Clear  understandings  of  the  relationships  between  costs  and  prices, 
of  the  effects  of  alternative  inflation  treatments,  and  of  the  merits 
and  weaknesses  of  alternative  forecasting  techniques  are  likewise 
essential . 

The  likelihood  of  needing  an  alternative  production  source  is  a 
subjective  assessment,  but  it  is  based  largely  on  business  considera- 
tions. These  include  a firm's  managerial  and  technological  capabili- 
ties, its  economic  health,  its  prospects  for  future  growth  or  decline, 
its  susceptibility  to  acquisition,  and  the  strategic  importance  it 
attaches  to  defense  business. 
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The  present  research  has  been  designed  to  contribute  to  an 
improved  understanding  of  business  and  Government  procurement  strategy 
options.  It  involves  the  analysis  of  empirical  data  on  avionics  sub- 
system acquisitions,  and  interpretation  of  the  analytical  results  in 
the  light  of  experience  curve  theory.  The  significance  of  this 
research  topic  and  the  focus  of  the  present  research  are  described  in 
the  next  section. 


Significance  and  Focus  of  Research 

The  Defense  Department  has  supported  numerous  studies  of  learning 
curve  theory,  mainly  in  the  context  of  the  airframe  and  aircraft 
industries;  several  of  these  studies  will  be  mentioned  in  Chapter  III. 
However,  no  research  has  yet  been  documented  with  respect  to  the 
applicability  or  significance  of  experience  curve  theory  (as  distin- 
guished from  learning  theory)  for  either  buyers  or  sellers  in  the 
relatively  unique  environment  of  the  military  market  place. 

Department  of  Defense  procurements  impose  very  extensive  Government 
regulations  on  contractors,  and  the  few-sellers,  very-few-buyers 
(oligopolistic,  oligopsonistic)  defense  market  place  differs  markedly 
from  the  strongly  competitive  consumer  and  industrial  markets  examined 
in  the  light  of  experience  curve  theory  by  The  Boston  Consulting  Group 
(1972)  and  by  Woolley  (1972).  For  instance,  defense  procurements  are 
usually  made  only  in  annual  increments,  authorized  and  funded  at  the 
discretion  of  Congress.  The  uncertainty  thus  surrounding  future  orders 
is  a severe  disincentive  to  capital  investment,  resulting  in  less  than 
optimal  efficiency  and  productivity.  Productivity  enhancement  is 


further  handicapped  by  the  particularly  rapid  onset  of  obsolescence, 
unfortunately  characteristic  of  the  high  technology  products  required 
by  the  defense  community.  Long  lead-times  between  major  project 
startup  and  completion  are  the  rule,  not  the  exception.  Non-standard 
designs  are  common,  and  the  contractor's  technical  risks  are  multiplied 
by  Government  intervention  in  both  product  and  process  design  changes. 
Although  regulations  imposed  by  the  Government  impact  most  contractors 
in  such  areas  as  safety,  labor  standards,  and  financial  reporting, 
defense  contractors  are  also  subjected  to  stringent  Government  controls 
on  quality,  security,  subcontracting,  and  documentation.  Defense 
urgency  often  dictates  unusually  demanding  delivery  schedules,  cutting 
delivery  lead-times  and  severely  constraining  preproduction  planning 
actions. 

The  Defense  Department  budget  for  fiscal  1977  provided  for 
procurement  spending  of  over  $20  billion  for  new  weapons  systems, 
supporting  a defense-related  industry  employment  estimated  to  involve 
1,750,000  workers  (Berry,  1976).  Consideration  of  the  applicability 
and  implications  of  experience  curve  theory  in  the  context  of  this 
huge  market  seems  clearly  overdue. 

In  seeking  to  gain  new  insights  into  the  potential  benefits  of 
experience  curve  theory,  seven  related  issues  are  investigated,  each 
in  the  context  of  selected  Department  of  Defense  avionics  equipment 
procurements  made  within  the  past  seventeen  years  (i.e.,  1960  through 
1976).  Each  of  these  questions  will  now  be  briefly  introduced. 

Issue  1:  How  do  experience  curves  differ  from  traditional  learn- 
ing curves  in  the  Government  procurement  environment?  Experience 
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curves  may  be  viewed  as  an  approximation  to  the  summation  of  a whole 
set  of  learning  curves,  individually  applicable  to  the  elements 
which  collectively  comprise  a particular  product.  At  varying  levels 
of  aggregation  of  these  subsidiary  learning  curves,  the  experience 
effect  may  be  reflected  in  the  direct  costs  of  value  added  (the  tradi- 
tional learning  theory  view),  in  total  manufacturing  costs,  in  total 
costs,  or  in  market  price  (most  convenient  for  strategic  analysis). 

In  view  of  the  unique  characteristics  of  the  defense  market  place,  as 
distinguished  from  consumer  and  industrial  markets,  it  is  appropriate 
to  compare  cost-based  learning  curves  at  various  levels  of  aggregation 
with  price-based  experience  curves,  to  determine  the  degree  to  which 
the  experience  effect  pertains  in  these  constrained  market  conditions. 

Issue  2:  How  are  the  forms  of  experience  curves  affected  by 
alternative  techniques  for  compensating  for  the  effects  of  inflation? 
Various  techniques  may  be  employed  for  compensating  for  the  effects 
of  inflation,  ranging  from  ignoring  inflation  entirely  to  applying 
implicit  deflators  closely  tailored  to  a particular  industry  or 
procurement  environment.  Ignoring  inflation  entirely  would  simplify 
analyses,  but  could  lead  to  erroneous  inferences.  Applying  broadly 
based  deflators  (derived  from  Gross  National  Product  indices)  has  been 
the  standard  approach  in  previous  analyses.  Applying  closely  tailored 
deflators  would  seem  to  be  more  appealing,  but  might  not  affect  the 
slopes  of  experience  curves  (and  thus  the  inferences  made  from  them) 
enough  to  warrant  the  added  analytical  complexities  introduced.  It 
is  important  to  identify  an  approach  which  provides  an  appropriate 
balance  between  analytical  simplicity  and  inferential  power. 


Issue  3:  How  are  the  forms  of  experience  curves  affected  by 
implicit  prior  experience  on  closely  related  products?  New  products 
are  frequently  variants  of  older  products,  often  incorporating  com- 
ponents, subassemblies,  and  manufacturing  processes  with  which  the 
manufacturer  has  already  attained  extensive  experience.  Extended 
production  breaks  can  create  situations  in  which  resumed  production 
should  not  be  treated  as  a totally  new  start.  Rather,  credit  should 
be  given  in  some  way  for  implicit  prior  experience,  recognizing  that 
the  current  production  is  not  totally  new,  and  that  not  all  prior 
experience  has  been  lost. 

Issue  4:  How  are  the  forms  of  experience  curves  related  to 
production  lot  sizes,  product  delivery  rates,  delivery  lead-times, 
and  the  durations  of  breaks  between  production  runs?  The  traditional 
power  form  model  of  experience  does  not  explicitly  consider  such 
factors  as  investment,  specialization,  and  scale.  The  production 
parameters  considered  here  have  been  selected  as  implicit  indicators 
of  those  experience  components,  based  both  on  traditional  economic 
theory  with  regard  to  their  effects  and  on  the  availability  of 
consistently  measurable  data.  A better  understanding  of  the  effects 
of  these  parameters  on  price  in  a dynamic  procurement  environment 
would  be  particularly  useful  in  developing  life-cycle  cost  projections. 

Issue  5:  How  stable  are  experience  curve  slopes  over  successive 
procurements?  It  seems  reasonable  to  expect  changes  in  experience 
curve  slopes  from  one  period  in  a product's  life  cycle  to  another, 
due  for  instance  to  advancing  product  and  process  maturity,  to  com- 
petitive interactions,  or  to  changes  in  production  scale.  If  such 
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changes  occur,  the  overall  experience  curve  might  be  better  represented 
by  piecewise  log-linear  segments.  Especially  for  short-term  projec- 
tions, bivariate  regression  on  log-linear  segments  (if  applicable) 
should  offer  a simpler  and  more  accurate  tool  than  multivariate 
regression. 

Issue  6:  How  consistent  are  experience  curve  slopes  within  and 
across  firms?  It  is  common  practice  when  forecasting  the  experience 
pattern  of  a new  product  to  use  the  slope  value  for  a similar  product 
within  the  firm  or  industry,  or  in  some  cases  even  to  use  firm  or 
industry  average  values.  The  question  arises  as  to  whether  or  not  it 
is  reasonable  to  apply  an  experience  slope  observed  on  one  product  or 
class  of  products  within  a firm  to  projections  of  the  probable  behavior 
of  other  products.  Further,  it  is  expected  that  enough  differences  do, 
in  fact,  exist  from  one  firm  to  another  to  raise  serious  doubts  about 
the  validity  of  using  industry  average  experience  slopes  as  representa- 
tive of  individual  firms'  capabilities. 

Issue  7:  How  accurately  can  future  procurement  pricing  be  pre- 
dicted using  experience  curve  theory?  It  is  generally  recognized  that 
the  theory  of  experience  curves  seeks  to  emphasize  the  inferences  which 
can  be  made  at  a strategic  level,  rather  than  to  support  specific 
detailed  estimates  or  projections  of  costs  or  prices.  However,  it  may 
be  feasible  to  extract  such  projections  from  knowledge  of  recent 
market  prices  and  various  factors  influencing  production.  The  sim- 
plicity associated  with  forecasting  from  price-based  data  augmented 
by  relatively  insensitive  contractor  characteristics  would  make  such 
a price  projection  technique  valuable. 
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The  organization  of  the  balance  of  the  dissertation  will  be 
described  in  the  remaining  section  of  this  chapter. 

Organization  of  Dissertation 

In  the  next  chapter,  industrial  engineering  oriented  views  of  the 
mathematics  and  philosophy  of  learning  theory  are  presented.  The 
section  on  mathematics  is  of  the  greater  importance,  since  tradition- 
ally the  same  formulas  have  been  used  to  represent  experience  curve 
theory.  The  extensive  background  on  learning  theory  is  considered 
relevant  to  the  present  research  because  learning  theory  is  usually 
recognized  as  the  dominant  component  of  experience  theory. 

The  third  chapter  traces  the  historical  development  of  learning 
and  experience  curves,  establishing  in  greater  detail  the  basis  for 
the  experience  curve  effect.  The  literature  review  focuses  attention 
on  areas  which  have  been  relatively  neglected  or  otherwise  incompletely 
treated  in  prior  research,  and  in  particular  on  those  aspects  of 
previously  published  work  which  contributed  to  formulation  of  the 
present  research  effort. 

In  the  fourth  chapter,  the  research  methodology  is  explained. 

The  research  is  organized  around  the  seven  issues  identified  in  the 
preceding  section  of  this  introductory  chapter.  In  addition  to 
further  discussion  of  each  of  the  research  issues,  the  chapter  presents 
hypotheses  to  be  tested,  analytical  models  and  procedures  to  be  used, 
and  statistical  tests  to  be  employed  in  the  course  of  the  analyses. 

The  avionics  procurement  data  base  developed  from  proprietary 
Government  sources  to  support  the  present  research  is  described  in 
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the  fifth  chapter.  Additionally,  the  alternative  inflation  adjust- 
ments applied  to  that  data  base  are  explained. 

The  sixth  chapter  presents  the  results  of  this  research,  including 
discussions  of  findings  and  the  related  inferences  drawn  from  those 
findings.  The  structure  is  parallel  to  that  of  the  fourth  chapter, 
again  organized  around  the  seven  issues  already  identified. 

In  the  final  chapter,  overall  conclusions  and  recommendations 
based  on  the  research  are  provided.  In  addition  to  recommendations 
for  future  academic  research,  recommendations  are  also  proffered  with 
[ regard  to  future  actions  by  both  buyers  and  sellers  in  the  defense 

I market  place.  Supporting  tables  and  figures  not  critical  to  the 

j narrative  development  of  the  dissertation  have  been  relegated  to 

, appendices. 

i 
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CHAPTER  II  - PHILOSOPHY  AND  MATHEMATICS  OF  LEARNING 

Industrial  engineering  oriented  views  of  the  mathematics  and 
philosophy  of  learning  theory  are  presented  in  this  chapter.  The 
section  on  mathematics  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  since  the  same 
formulas  are  commonly  used  to  represent  experience  curve  theory.  This 
extensive  background  on  learning  theory  is  considered  relevant  to  the 
present  research  because  learning  theory  is  usually  recognized  as  the 
dominant  component  of  experience  theory.  Experience  theory,  however, 
permits  explanation  of  many  of  the  perturbations  and  anomalies  common 
to  learning  theory  in  terms  of  the  additional  experience  factors  of 
investment,  specialization,  and  scale;  these  latter  factors  are  not 
considered  in  this  chapter. 

The  Learning  Phenomenon 

It  has  often  been  demonstrated  that,  when  a new  task  is  under- 
taken, repeated  performance  of  that  task  will  improve  the  efficiency 
with  which  it  is  accomplished.  The  efficiency  of  performance  seems 
to  improve  most  rapidly  in  the  first  few  repetitions,  and  increasingly 
more  gradually  thereafter.  It  might  seem  reasonable  to  believe 
(particularly  in  cases  of  relatively  simple  manual  labor)  that,  after 
a given  number  of  repetitions  of  a task,  learning  would  cease  and  a 
peak  level  of  efficiency  would  be  attained.  However,  in  the  power 
form  learning  curve  theory,  the  contention  is  that  the  proportional 
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amount  of  learning  (or  percentage  of  increase  in  efficiency  of  task 
performance)  is  constant  for  proportional  numbers  of  task  repetitions. 
The  implication  of  this  contention  is  that  learning  is  a continuous 
process,  and  that  no  finite  limit  to  learning  is  ever  reached,  regard- 
less of  the  number  of  repetitions.  While  at  first  glance  this  concept 
might  appear  to  be  illogical,  the  key  to  rationality  of  the  theory  is 
the  emphasis  on  proportional  repetitions. 

Measuring  the  rate  of  learning  (or  even  obtaining  conclusive 
evidence  that  learning  is  indeed  taking  place)  becomes  exceedingly 
difficult  in  situations  where  the  task  is  simple  and  the  rate  of 
learning  is  quite  low.  But  where  the  task  becomes  more  complex,  and 
where  more  than  one  person  is  required  for  its  performance,  the  rate 
of  learning  is  generally  far  greater,  and  consequently  fewer  repeti- 
tions are  needed  to  permit  confirmation  and  measurement  of  learning. 

In  view  of  this,  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  expect  the  initial  isola- 
tion and  measurement  of  the  learning  curve  phenomenon  to  have  occurred 
in  an  industry  which:  1)  Required  a large  amount  of  direct  labor, 

2)  Produced  complex  products  in  moderate  quantities,  and  3)  Produced 
products  which  changed  frequently,  thus  creating  more  opportunities  to 
observe  initial  learning  on  new  products.  Naturally  enough,  the  U.S. 
airframe  industry  of  the  1920's  and  1930's  (to  which  these  characteris- 
tics pertained)  was  the  industry  in  which  the  learning  curve  phenomenon 
was  first  accurately  measured. 

The  initial  observation  and  measurement  of  the  learning  curve 
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phenomenon  is  sometimes  credited  to  Leslie  McDill  who  conducted 
original  research  leading  to  development  of  the  learning  curve  theory. 
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His  work  was  done  in  1925,  while  he  was  the  commanding  officer  at 
McCook  Field  (now  part  of  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base)  near  Dayton, 
Ohio.  However,  the  first  publication  of  this  theory  apparently  did  not 
occur  until  1936,  in  an  article  by  T.  P.  Wright  of  the  Curtiss-Wright 
Corporation  (Wright,  1936).  In  his  article,  which  was  based  on 
fourteen  years  of  research  on  aircraft  production  data,  Wright  pre- 
sented theories  regarding  the  learning  curve  phenomenon  which  are  still 
valid  today.  Thus,  in  view  of  the  durability  of  his  published 
theories,  Wright  is  more  frequently  cited  by  current  authors  as  the 
originator  of  learning  curve  theory. 

From  the  mid-1930's,  following  publication  of  Wright's  article, 
through  the  mid-1940's,  most  airframe  companies  recognized,  and  made 
varying  uses  of,  learning  curve  theory.  Following  World  War  II, 
however,  it  was  given  wide  practical  application  to  production  functions 
other  than  direct  labor  within  the  airframe  industry,  and  was  also 
introduced  to  a wide  variety  of  other  industries.  More  recently, 
researchers  have  established  evidence  of  the  learning  curve  phenomenon 
existing  (but  not  being  recognized)  in  the  petroleum,  steel,  and 
electric  power  industries  as  far  back  as  1888.  The  general  applicabil- 
ity of  learning  curve  theory  to  a wide  spectrum  of  industrial  endeavors, 
particularly  those  relating  to  repetitive  manufacturing  functions,  is 
now  broadly  recognized  and  accepted.  Recent  extensions  of  learning 
curve  theory  to  the  more  encompassing  concept  of  experience  curves, 
however,  are  still  largely  viewed  as  developmental  and  unproven. 

A variety  of  factors  have  been  cited  by  numerous  authors  as  being 
responsible  for,  or  contributing  to,  the  learning  phenomenon:  worker 
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learning,  designer  learning,  production  planning,  scheduling,  tooling, 

sequencing  of  operations,  synchronization  of  functions,  ordering  of 

materials  in  proper  sizes  and  quantities,  better  use  of  materials  to 

mininize  waste,  specialization,  worker  morale,  rejection  and  rework 

reduction,  increased  lot  sizes,  and  reduced  quantity  of  engineering 

changes  (e.g.,  Asher,  1956;  Colasuonno,  1967;  Orsini,  1970).  While  ' 

worker  learning  is  often  considered  to  be  the  dominant  factor  in  short  | 

run  performance  improvement,  efficient  and  dynamic  management  is  | 

I 

recognized  as  essential  for  sustained  long  term  improvement.  One  of  | 

5 

the  commonest  arguments  proffered  to  refute  the  validity  of  learning  ^ 

curve  theory  is  that  savings  attributed  to  learning  do  not  just  occur  ! 

naturally,  but  rather  are  made  to  occur  through  the  exercise  of 

i 

management  controls.  To  the  degree  to  which  the  imposition  of  ! 

management  controls  forces  increased  efficiency,  learning  curve  I 

theory  is  indeed  self-fulfilling  prophecy.  However,  this  fact  in  i 

j 

no  way  diminishes  the  utility  of  learning  curve  theory  as  a valued 

tool  for  prediction  and  forecasting.  | 

J 

Mathematical  Characteristics  of  Learning  Curves  ^ 

The  principal  advantages  of  representing  the  learning  phenomenon 

I 

by  mathematical  expressions  and  curves  are:  1)  The  learning  rate  and  j 

theory  can  be  expressed  in  absolute  terms,  facilitating  continuity 
and  consistency  of  application,  2)  A mathematical  basis  is  provided  j 

for  projecting  and  measuring  anticipated  rates  of  learning  beyond  i 

the  range  of  historical  data,  and  3)  The  mathematical  representation  | 

permits  application  and  manipulation  of  the  learning  curve  theory  j 

using  computer  techniques.  I 
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The  traditional  form  of  the  mathematical  expression  representing 
the  learning  or  experience  curve  phenomenon  is 

Y = A X®  (1) 

where  Y represents  cost  (or  price,  or  labor  hours,  etc.),  X represents 
the  cumulative  number  of  units  produced,  A is  a parameter  reflecting 
the  imputed  cost  of  the  first  unit  produced,  and  B is  a parameter 
reflecting  the  rate  of  learning.  Equation  (1)  is  referred  to  as  a 
power  form  model  or  power  function,  and  demonstrates  an  inverse  varia- 
tion relationship  (Y  decreases  in  value  as  X increases)  for  the  normal 
i range  of  values  of  B (i.e.,  -1  < B < 0).  Figure  1 depicts  the 

j arithmetic  graph  of  a representative  learning  curve  relation: 

I Y = 100  X-'’-^"'”  (2) 

1 It  should  be  noted  that,  when  equation  (1)  is  used  to  represent  the 

! learning  phenomenon,  the  resultant  curves  may  be  variously  referred 

I 

to  as  cost-quantity  curves,  cost  reduction  curves,  efficiency  curves, 

experience  curves,  improvement  curves,  learning  curves,  performance 

curves,  production  acceleration  curves,  or  progress  curves.  While 

the  mathematical  formulation  is  identical  for  each,  different  authors 

and  practitioners  attribute  slightly  different  meanings  to  the 

individual  names. 

I 

If  the  t*'aditional  power  form  of  the  learning  curve  is  expressed 
logarithmically,  an  important  transformation  in  the  statement  of  the 
relationship  between  X and  Y occurs: 


J 


log  Y = log  (AX®)  = log  A + B log  X 


(3) 


f 
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Since  B is  a negative  constant,  it  is  apparent  that  for  logarithmic 
values  (of  Y,  A,  and  X)  the  expression  may  be  plotted  as  a straight 
line  with  a negative  slope.  Arithmetic  values  plotted  on  log-log 
graph  paper  correspond  to  logarithmic  values  plotted  on  arithmetic 
graph  paper.  Consequently,  equation  (2)  is  plotted  on  log-log  graph 
paper  as  shown  in  Figure  2.  Note  that  the  expression  now  plots  as  an 
intuitively  appealing  straight  line,  simplifying  further  calculations 
and  analyses. 

One  of  the  most  important  properties  of  the  learning  curve  theory 
is  the  constant  proportion  of  decrease  in  cost  (Y)  for  proportional 
increases  in  quantity  (X).  The  accepted  method  of  describing  this 
decrease  is  to  express  it  as  the  residual  percentage  of  Y resulting 
from  doubling  the  value  of  X.  Since  the  proportional  decrease  of  Y 
for  proportional  increases  of  X is  constant  for  any  given  B,  it  follows 
that  the  residual  percentage  of  Y will  also  be  constant  for  any  given  B. 
This  term,  by  common  usage,  is  referred  to  as  the  slope  of  the  curve. 

For  example,  with  reference  to  Figure  2,  read  Y = 100  at  X = 1,  and 
Y = 80  at  X = 2;  therefore,  the  slope  equals  80%.  Various  values  of  B 
corresponding  to  slopes  from  65%  to  95%  are  presented  in  Table  1, 
calculated  according  to  the  formula 

B = log  {slope)/log  2 (4) 

A more  extensive  table,  calculated  in  the  same  manner,  is  included  for 
reference  at  Appendix  A. 

There  are  two  different  assumptions  commonly  made  with  regard  to 
the  nature  of  the  costs  represented  by  equation  (1).  The  original 


FIGURE  2 - LOGARITHMIC  GRAPH  OF  A LEARNING  CURVE  RELATION 
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TABLE  1 - B VALUES  FOR  VARIOUS  SLOPES 


62149 


51457 


41504 


32193 


23447 


15200 


07400 


interpretation  (Wright,  1936),  known  as  the  Cumulative  Average  Theory 
was  that  Y represents  the  cumulative  average  unit  cost  (Y.)  through 


Under  this  assumption,  the  total  cost  (Y^)  through  unit  X is  simply 

V = v y = ay^Y-a  y(^'*'^) 


The  unit  cost  (Y^)  of  any  individual  unit  under  the  Cumulative  Average 
Theory,  obtained  by  differentiating  equation  (6),  is  therefore  asymp- 


A more  recent  and  currently  more  popular  interpretation, 
attributed  to  J.  R.  Crawford  of  Lockheed  Aircraft  circa  1945  (Harris 
et  al_. , 1965)  and  known  as  the  Unit  Theory,  is  that  Y directly  repre 
sents  the  unit  cost  (Y..)  of  any  individual  unit: 
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Yy  = A X®  (8) 

Undei  this  assumption,  the  total  cost  (Yj)  through  unit  X,  obtained  by 
integrating  equation  (8),  is  given  by 


Y - A 

h - (B  + 1)  ^ 


(9) 


The  cumulative  average  unit  cost  (Y^)  under  the  Unit  Theory  is  thus 
asymptotic  to 

AX(^^'^  A 


^A  ■ (B  + 1)  X (B  + 1) 


yB  _ 1 Y 

^ (B  + 1)  ’U 


(10) 


Consequently,  regardless  of  the  theory  assumed  to  hold,  the  unit  cost 
(Yy)  will  be  less  than  the  cumulative  average  cost  (Y^)  due  to  the 
constant  factor  (B  + 1).  Figure  3 depicts  these  relations  graphically, 
and  shows  that  the  asymptotic  values  are  good  approximations  of  the 
true  values  except  for  small  values  of  X. 

In  Chapter  III,  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  learning  curve 
theories  will  be  brought  out,  and  the  error  introduced  by  the  asymptotic 
approximation  of  unit  cost  or  average  cost  values  will  be  discussed. 
Another  point  of  confusion,  that  of  selecting  the  appropriate  values  of 
X,  referred  to  as  lot  midpoints,  for  plotting  curves  when  only  lot 
average  data  are  available  and  the  Unit  Theory  is  considered  to  pertain, 
will  also  be  clarified.  (The  algebraic  lot  midpoint  is  the  unit  number 
which  represents  the  average  unit  cost  of  the  lot.) 

Extensive  tables  have  been  prepared  to  facilitate  learning  curve 
computations  by  practitioners  without  ready  access  to  computers.  For 
instance,  the  RAND  Corpoi-ation  has  published  a three  volume  set  of 


When  A = Theory  Cost 


FIGURE  3 - ALTERNATIVE  THEORY  COMPARISONS 
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tables  (Boren  and  Campbell,  1970)  for  learning  curve  slopes  from  55% 
through  99%  and  lot  sizes  of  from  1 through  2000  units.  For  each  slope 
and  lot  size,  for  both  the  Cumulative  Average  Theory  and  the  Unit 
Theory,  the  tables  provide  lot  midpoints,  cumulative  total  costs, 
cumulative  average  costs,  and  unit  costs. 

Industry  Uses  of  the  Learning  Curve 

The  principal  application  of  learning  curve  theory,  both  in 
industry  and  in  the  Government,  has  been  as  an  aid  for  cost  estimating. 
Manufacturing  cost  components  have  commonly  been  segregated  as:  direct 
labor  costs,  overhead  costs,  material  costs,  engineering  and  tooling 
costs,  general  and  administrative  costs,  and  subcontracting  costs. 

The  collective  response  of  these  cost  components  to  various  rates  of 
learning  is  reflected  in  the  composite  learning  which  determines  product 
cost  and  cost  variations. 

Throughout  much  of  the  production  cycle  of  most  complex  labor- 
intensive  products,  direct  labor  costs  represent  the  largest  individual 
cost  component.  There  is  overwhelming  empirical  evidence,  particularly 
in  the  airframe,  ship-building,  and  machine  tool  industries,  that 
direct  labor  costs  do,  in  fact,  decline  proportionally  as  the  cumulative 
number  of  units  produced  increases.  This  reduction  is  properly  repre- 
sented by  the  expression  of  equation  (1).  While  the  values  of  the 
constants  vary  widely  from  one  product  to  another,  even  within  one 
industry  (with  resultant  variations  in  the  height  and  slope  of  unit 
cost  and  average  cost  curves),  the  overall  average  direct  labor  unit 
cost  curve  has  been  found  to  have  a slope  of  approximately  80%.  It 
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must  be  emphasized  that  this  is  an  overall  average;  individual 
products  may  have  characteristics  differing  quite  significantly 
from  this  average.  The  underlying  cause  for  such  variations  is 
readily  apparent:  while  learning  can  be  expected  to  take  place 
in  all  manual  labor  activities,  the  rate  and  amount  of  learning 
applicable  to  fabrication,  subassembly,  or  final  assembly  work 
: (as  examples)  will  differ  significantly,  depending  on  such  factors 

as  the  prior  learning  base  at  the  outset  of  the  task,  the  skill  of 
the  work  force,  and  the  proportion  of  total  direct  labor  required 
I for  the  specific  activity. 

i Overhead  is  customarily  expressed  as  a percentage  of  direct 

. labor  costs.  However,  although  some  overhead  costs  do  indeed  vary 

■ fairly  directly  with  labor  costs,  others  do  not:  taxes,  depreciation, 

I 

I and  executive  salaries,  as  examples.  Consequently,  it  is  apparent 

i that  overhead  is  expressed  as  it  is  because  of  precedent  and  con- 

venience, rather  than  because  the  percentage  relationship  is  truly 
an  accurate  representation.  Since  overhead  rates  vary  widely, 
commonly  in  a range  from  100%  to  200%  of  direct  labor  costs,  the 
proportion  of  product  cost  attributable  to  overhead  cannot  be  con- 
fidently identified  without  detailed  knowledge  of  the  product,  the 
, manufacturer,  and  the  industry.  Because  the  traditional  practice 

i of  considering  overhead  to  be  a fixed  percentage  of  direct  labor 

costs  has  proven  to  be  generally  workable,  it  has  become  acceptable 
to  assume  that  the  same  rate  of  learning  (approximately  80%  on 
average)  applies  to  overhead  as  applies  to  direct  labor. 
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Material  costs  have  generally  been  found  to  follow  a much  more 
gradual  learning  curve,  with  an  overall  average  slope  on  the  order 
of  95%.  Again,  the  elements  of  material  purchases  (raw  material, 
fabricated  parts,  subassemblies,  etc.)  differ  in  their  respective 
rates  and  amounts  of  learning  with  respect  to  any  given  product. 

The  reasons  most  often  cited  for  material  cost  adherence  to  some 
form  of  learning  curve  include:  1)  Econop"’' ' order  quantities,  2) 
Purchasing  in  increasingly  efficient  forms  (e.g.,  shapes,  sizes), 

3)  Less  waste  and  reduced  rework  and  rejections,  and  4)  Reduced 
handling. 

Engineering  and  tooling  costs  have  commonly  been  viewed  as 
predominantly  non-recurring  sunk  costs,  and  little  attention  has 
thus  been  given  to  establishing  an  empirical  relationship  between 
these  costs  and  learning  theory.  There  are  indications,  however, 
that  sustaining  engineering  efforts  during  production  (i.e.,  pro- 
duction engineering  support  continuing  throughout  a run)  do  indeed 
benefit  from  the  learning  phenomenon,  as  the  engineers  become 
increasingly  familiar  with  the  product  and  the  tooling.  Since  the 
engineering  problems  encountered  during  production  seldom  recur  in 
nearly  identical  form,  the  rate  of  learning  associated  with  these 
engineering  efforts  is  generally  slower  than  that  associated  with 
the  direct  labor  effort  on  the  same  product,  but  substantially 
faster  than  that  associated  with  the  product's  material  costs. 


General  and  administrative  costs  normally  include  the  costs 
of  such  functions  as  contract  administration,  legal  and  audit 
expenses,  marketing  expenses,  and  other  costs  allocated  to,  rather 
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than  directly  identified  with,  the  products  manufactured.  In  a manner 
siiiniar  to  the  traoitional  treatment  or  overhead,  general  and  adminis- 
trative costs  are  usually  computed  as  a percentage,  but  of  total 
production  costs  rather  than  of  direct  labor  costs.  Learning  theory 
thus  does  not  dii^ectly  apply  on  a product  by  product  basis,  although 
certainly  such  functions  as  contract  administration,  legal,  audit, 
and  marketing  can  be  expected  to  demonstrate  some  learning  over  time. 
Since  the  proportion  of  product  costs  attributable  to  allocation  of 
general  and  administrative  expenses  is  generally  small,  little  error 
is  introduced  by  assuming  that  learning  in  this  area  approximates  that 
experienced  with  direct  labor. 

Subcontracting  costs  have  been  found  to  vary  roughly  in  propor- 
tion to  total  product  costs,  dependent  mostly  upon  the  prime  contractor 
and  type  of  contract.  Limited  empirical  evidence  suggests  that  higher 
proportional  amounts  of  subcontracting  generally  cause  flatter  learning 
curves  and  higher  total  costs.  This  conclusion  is  not  really  unexpected, 
since  the  more  work  is  spread  out,  the  fewer  opportunities  exist  to 
benefit  from  concentrated  learning.  When  the  components  of  subcontract- 
ing costs  are  spread  across  the  other  standard  components  of  product 
manufacturing  costs  (direct  labor,  overhead,  material,  tooling  and 
engineering,  and  general  administrative),  it  is  usually  found  that  sub- 
contract learning  rates  are  roughly  comparable  to  those  of  the  prime 
contractor,  but  that  total  costs  remain  relatively  high  because  the 
limited  amount  of  work  subcontracted  limits  learning  opportunities  of 
each  individual  subcontractor. 
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For  a given  product,  the  composite  learning  which  determines 
product  cost  and  cost  variations  is  a result  of  the  combination  of 
the  various  learning  rates  associated  with  each  component  of  manu- 
facturing cost,  weighted  in  accordance  with  the  relative  significance 
of  each  such  component  in  the  manufacture  of  that  product.  In  general, 
for  labor  intensive  products,  the  effective  composite  learning  rate 
I . approaches  that  for  direct  labor;  for  capital  intensive  products,  the 

I I effective  composite  learning  rate  is  more  likely  to  approach  that  for 

material  costs. 

I I The  principal  advantage  from  assuming  cost  adherence  to  the 

I learning  curve  derives  from  the  fact  that  future  costs  may  be  predicted 

I I by  projection  of  the  mathematically  described  curve.  Industry  and 

, elements  of  the  Government  dealing  with  industry  have  used  the  pre- 

1 

i dictability  of  learning  theory  in  a variety  of  ways.  The  main  Govern- 

ment applications  of  learning  theory  are  found  in  cost  estimating  and 
1 in  contract  cost  auditing  and  control.  Industry,  however,  applies 

learning  curves  more  widely.  It  must  be  noted  that  the  learning  curve 
is  not,  and  should  not  be,  used  in  isolation.  Historical  production 
^ data,  industrial  engineering  factors,  and  management  judgment  are  also 

•'  critical  inputs  to  most  learning  theory  applications. 

»« 

'•  Industry  uses  of  learning  theory  center  on  the  following  functions: 

costing,  scheduling,  purchasing,  budgeting,  and  management  control. 

As  already  stated,  the  principal  application  of  learning  theory  has 
been  as  an  aid  for  the  first  of  these  functions,  costing.  Cost 
estimating  is  a particularly  critical  function  of  companies  contracting 
with  the  Government  because  of  the  increased  emphasis  on  competitive 

i 

I 
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bidding,  fixed-price-incentive  contracts,  and  firm-fixed-price  con- 
tracts. Even  though  contractor  bids  are  usually  based  on  detailed 
labor  and  material  estimates,  learning  theory  provides  a valuable 
tool  for  validating  these  estimates.  Commercially,  as  well  as  in 
dealing  with  the  Government,  knowledge  of  a competitor's  rate  of 
learning  is  particularly  advantageous  in  establishing  competitive 
prices. 

The  direct  labor  learning  curve  is  of  key  importance  in  schedul- 
ing. Since  it  can  help  to  provide  reasonable  estimates  of  labor 
requirements  at  any  point  in  the  production  cycle,  it  facilitates 
hiring  and  transferring  of  employees,  and  distribution  of  work  across 
multiple  shifts  on  an  optimal  basis.  Knowing  the  approximate  number 
of  manhours  required  per  unit  of  production  also  permits  efficient 
scheduling  of  plant  facilities,  determination  of  optimal  tooling  con- 
figurations, and  adjustment  of  delivery  rates  in  an  economically 
advantageous  manner. 

Purchasing  agents  take  advantage  of  learning  theory  when  dealing 
with  suppliers,  using  their  estimates  of  the  effect  of  learning  on 
supplier  capabilities  as  a key  factor  in  establishing  their  negotiating 
positions.  The  learning  curves  for  raw  materials  and  for  standard 
fabricated  parts  are  often  already  at  high  cumulative  production 
numbers,  thus  limiting  the  learning  benefits  which  may  be  derived. 
However,  when  parts  or  materials  to  be  supplied  are  new  or  complex, 
there  is  generally  significant  opportunity  to  benefit  from  the  effects 
of  learning  theory. 
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Budgeting  of  resource  expenditures  (manpower  and  material,  as 
well  as  money)  and  scheduling  of  resource  acquisitions  are  greatly 
simplified  by  the  application  of  learning  theory.  Alternative  budgets 
can  be  planned  in  considerable  detail  prior  to  the  initiation  of  a 
production  program,  with  a most  likely  budget  being  pursued  initially, 
and  a more  appropriate  budget  being  selected  and  implemented  once 
initial  production  confirms  the  rate  of  learning  (i.e.,  the  effective 
slope  of  the  learning  curve)  actually  being  achieved.  Further  refine- 
ments can  be  made  as  work  progresses,  entailing  only  shifts  amongst 
preplanned  alternative  budgets,  rather  than  development  of  completely 
new  ones. 

Management  control  techniques  within  industry  also  benefit  from 
learning  theory  applications.  Knowledge  of  a company's  potential 
learning  rate,  based  on  demonstrated  performance  on  previous  produc- 
tion of  comparable  products,  gives  the  company's  management  a powerful 
tool  for  work  force  control.  The  rate  of  production,  efficiency  of 
the  work  force,  and  costs  or  parametric  costs  of  various  stages  in 
product  fabrication  and  assembly,  can  all  be  estimated  in  advance, 
and  used  as  standards  or  guides  for  assessing  the  actual  effective- 
ness of  the  company's  employees.  Conversely,  the  learning  theory  also 
permits  measurement  of  management  effectiveness,  since  it  is  a function 
of  management  to  assure  that  production  efficiency  attains  and  main- 
tains a high  level.  Here  again,  a note  of  caution  must  be  sounded: 

To  the  degree  to  which  the  imposition  of  management  controls  forces 
increased  efficiency,  learning  theory  is  indeed  self-fulfilling 
prophecy. 
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Government  Uses  of  the  Learning  Curve 

Government  uses  ot  the  learniny  curve,  particularly  within  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration, center  on  both  long  range  and  short  range  cost  estimates, 
contractor  cost  and  schedule  control  during  production,  and  estimates 
of  the  cost  sensitivity  of  changes  in  the  mix  of  forces.  Rapid 
advancements  in  the  state  of  technology,  the  increasingly  high  costs 
of  weapons  systems,  and  the  long  lead  times  required  for  acquisition 
of  ever  more  complex  weapons  systems,  all  contribute  to  the  urgency 
of  the  National  need  for  timely  and  accurate  long  range  estimates  of 
force  mixes  and  defense  postures.  Because  learning  theory  is  based 
on  historically  consistent  data,  and  because  it  can  be  mathematically 
projected  well  beyond  the  range  of  available  data,  it  is  a particularly 
worthwhile  and  highly  valued  tool  for  long  range  cost  estimating. 

This  applicability  of  learning  theory  is  further  enhanced  by  the 
fact  that  the  major  consideration  in  evaluating  the  costs  of  alterna- 
tive future  weapons  (or  space  systems,  etc.)  is  usually  comparison, 
which  is  even  more  dependent  on  the  consistency  of  estimating  techniques 
than  on  their  detailed  accuracy.  Since  many  vital  elements  affecting 
the  cost  of  future  weapons  systems  are  usually  unknown  (e.g.,  inflation, 
raw  material  availability),  emphasis  in  long  range  estimating  is  placed 
on  the  selection  of  techniques  other  than  detailed  engineering  estimates. 
Estimating  techniques  should  be  simple  to  apply,  and  should  lead  to 
reproducible  results.  Techniques  should  be  equally  applicable  to  all 
systems  considered  in  a force  mix.  Finally,  techniques  should  be 
adaptable  to  computer  implementation  and  manipulation.  Learning  curve 
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equations,  derived  from  bivariate  regression  of  historical  data, 
satisfy  these  criteria  well.  Learning  theory  is  reasonably  simple, 
it  applies  to  a broad  spectrum  of  products  and  weapons  systems,  and 
it  can  be  readily  programmed  for  computer  applications.  While  it  is 
recognized  that  careless  or  indiscriminate  projection  of  learning 
curves  can  lead  to  large  errors,  learning  theory  appears  to  be  one 
of  the  best  tools  currently  available  for  minimizing  the  risks  of 
long  range  estimating. 

As  applied  by  the  Government  as  a tool  for  short  range  cost 
estimating,  learning  theory  is  used  mainly  in  conjunction  with  the 
award  of  production  contracts,  usually  to  validate  or  refute  a con- 
tractor's detailed  labor  and  material  cost  estimates.  This  is  of 
necessity  a subjective  application,  with  the  values  of  constants 
chosen  on  the  basis  of  the  judgment  which  the  Government's  estimator 
makes  of  a given  contractor's  previous  performance  and  past  and 
projected  production  capacities,  tempered  by  knowledge  of  representa- 
tive learning  curve  slopes  within  industry  for  comparable  products. 
Government  estimators  seldom  have  either  the  staff  support  of  the 
historical  data  to  reconstruct  detailed  cost  estimates.  Consequently, 
primary  reliance  is  typically  placed  on  evaluation  and  assessment  of 
contractors'  proposals.  However,  since  thorough  evaluation  is 
dependent  on  having  considerable  knowledge  of  each  contractor's 
estimating  techniques,  production  capacities,  and  accounting  systems, 
the  Government  seldom  takes  a firm  negotiating  position  solely  on 
the  basis  of  the  results  of  analyses  based  on  application  of  learning 
theory. 
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Once  a Government  system  acquisition  contract  is  awarded,  learning 
theory  is  normally  employed  as  a key  tool  in  the  continuous  evaluation 
and  analysis  of  the  contractor's  cost  and  schedule  performance.  On  the 
basis  of  Government  interpretation  of  contractor  provided  data,  actual 
learning  rates  being  realized  are  determined  early  in  the  production 
program.  Government  managers  then  compare  their  assessments  of  actual 
learning  with  precontract  estimates  and  with  contract  terms,  and 
encourage  contractors  to  minimize  those  variances  which  are  viewed  as 
disadvantageous  to  the  Government.  Principal  emphasis  is  usually 
placed  on  parametric  cost  curves,  such  as  direct  labor  man-hours, 
rather  than  on  actual  dollar  figures.  Again,  learning  theory  is  only 
one  of  many  tools  used,  and  is  commonly  applied  in  conjunction  with 
other  standard  management  tools,  tempered  by  the  experience,  knowledge, 
and  judgment  of  the  Government  program  manager. 

Measuring  the  cost  sensitivity  of  changes  in  a force  mix  through 
the  application  of  learning  theory  is  peculiar  to  the  Department  of 
Defense,  except  for  limited  use  by  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration.  (There  appears  to  be  some  similarity,  however,  with 
industrial  applications  of  learning  theory  as  a tool  for  determining 
optimal  product-market  mixes.)  Once  a National  defense  posture  has 
been  assumed  and  a specific  force  mix  established,  the  number  and  type 
of  weapons  systems  in  the  force  are  constantly  subject  to  change  for 
a variety  of  reasons.  Prime  amongst  these  are  changes  in  the  enemy 
threat,  rapid  technological  advances,  and  economic  considerations. 
Estimation  of  the  relative  cost  impact  of  various  possible  force  mix 
changes  is  essential,  and  is  largely  dependent  on  the  application  of 
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learning  theory.  Learning  curves  have  been  found  to  be  particularly 
useful  for  estimating  the  cost  for  increasing  the  quantity  of  particular 
weapons  systems  already  in  production  or  operation.  Estimates  are  based 
on  projections  of  key  component  costs  of  the  production  of  those 
weapons  systems,  or  in  some  instances  on  projections  based  only  on 
the  prices  previously  paid  for  them. 

Factors  Restricting  Learning  Curve  Applicability 
No  two  learning  curves  representing  actual  production  programs 
are  exactly  alike.  The  values  of  the  constants  (A  and  B)  for  each 
major  cost  component  of  each  product  vary  widely,  not  only  between 
the  different  components,  but  also  between  the  same  components  for 
different  products.  Direct  labor  learning  curves  for  different 
products  are  good  examples.  Although  the  broad  industry  approxima- 
tion of  an  80%  slope  has  been  widely  cited  as  representative,  the 
slopes  of  the  individual  direct  labor  curves  for  various  products 
are  broadly  distributed  about  that  average.  Variations  caused  by 
random  upward  or  downward  fluctuations  in  lot  costs  are  generally 
minor,  and  tend  to  compensate  for  each  other,  thus  not  significantly 
affecting  the  shape  or  position  of  the  learning  curve.  The  variations 
of  more  interest,  discussed  hereafter,  are  those  which  affect  the 
height,  linearity,  or  slope  of  the  learning  curve.  These  variations 
may  be  caused  by  external  influences  (e.g..  Government  directed 
engineering  or  schedule  changes),  or  by  factors  inherent  in  the 
production  process  (e.g.,  the  tendency  of  the  curve  component  with 
the  flattest  slope  to  become  the  dominant  component  of  the  composite 
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curve  at  high  cumulative  production  numbers).  In  order  to  be  able  to 
assess  the  predictability  of  learning  curves,  it  is  important  to 
recognize  the  causes  and  impacts  of  various  irregularities  on  the 
shape  and  position  of  those  curves. 

The  irregularities  referenced  are  generally  attributed  to 
engineering  changes,  follow-on  production,  variances  in  cost  component 
significance,  or  discontinuities  in  resource  application.  The  effect 
of  most  major  engineering  changes  on  a product  already  in  production 
is  that  new  work  (varying  in  amount  depending  on  the  scope  of  the 
change)  is  added  to  the  work  in  which  some  learning  has  already 
occurred.  The  learning  theory  applies  to  the  new  work  as  well  as  to 
the  old;  it  is  generally  assumed  that  the  learning  curve  for  new  work 
resulting  from  engineering  changes  has  the  same  slope  as  the  original 
curve.  However,  production  of  the  new  work  is  relatively  inefficient 
initially,  even  though  the  rate  of  learning  per  unit  is  relatively 
great  and  improvement  is  rapid.  Consequently,  the  effect  graphically 
is  ^0  shift  the  learning  curve  vertically  upwards  (representing  higher 
unit  costs)  by  an  amount  determined  by  the  complexity  or  impact  of 
the  change.  Generally,  this  shifted  curve  is  presumed  to  be 
asymptotically  parallel  to  the  original  one,  and  not  to  intersect 
it.  If  a major  change  substantially  alters  the  product  complexity, 
production  efficiency,  or  the  mix  of  cost  component  contributions, 
it  can  result  in  a change  in  slope  of  the  learning  curve,  usually 
also  accompanied  by  a vertical  shift  proportional  to  the  significance 
of  the  change.  Minor  engineering  changes  are  also  frequently  intro- 
duced, either  to  improve  proouction  efficiency  or  product  characteristics. 
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These  changes  tend  to  be  offsetting  and  appear  to  have  little  observable 
effect  on  the  learning  curve  slope  or  height. 

Follow-on  production  is  considered  to  occur  when  a significant 
time  break  interrupts  the  continuity  of  the  productiori  run,  resulting 
in  a loss  of  some  amount  of  learning.  A similar  effect  occurs  when 
production  of  an  established  product  is  instituted  in  a new  facility, 

! and  not  all  learning  is  effectively  transferred.  The  direct  labor 

i I curve  tends  to  be  flattened  in  its  initial  portion  following  such  a 

i ■ disruption,  but  then  resumes  a downward  slope  parallel  to  (but  above) 

' I the  original  curve. 

' 

j Variances  in  the  significance  of  the  different  cost  components 

I with  increasing  production  quantities  frequently  result  in  some 

I convexity  (relative  to  the  origin)  of  both  the  unit  cost  and  the 

; I cumulative  average  cost  curves  at  moderate  cumulative  production 

I 

quantities.  The  amount  of  convexity  appearing  in  the  curves  as  a 
consequence  of  the  linear  components  having  different  slopes  varies 
with  the  degree  of  difference  in  the  values  of  those  slopes,  and  with 
the  proportion  of  the  total  composite  curve  represented  by  each  com- 
ponent curve.  In  general,  the  convexities  in  most  curves  have  been 
found  to  be  slight,  and  they  are  therefore  disregarded  for  most 
; purposes.  It  has  also  been  noted  that  the  direct  labor  curves  for 

some  products  tend  to  flatten,  or  bottom-out,  at  high  cumulative 
production  quantities.  This  is  most  commonly  explained  as  representing 
the  fact  that  the  slope  of  any  composite  curve  will  approach  the  slope 
of  its  component  with  the  flattest  slope  at  high  cumulative  production 
quantities  (e.g.,  fabrication  labor  usually  has  a flatter  slope  than 
assembly  labor). 
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Discontinuities  in  the  application  of  resources  also  impact  on 
the  shape  of  learning  curves.  The  cost  of  final  units  in  a production 
series  often  turns  sharply  up  or  down.  Upward  trends  (toe-ups)  are 
considered  to  be  a result  of  the  transfer  of  experienced  people  to 
other  jobs,  and  of  increases  in  handwork  as  specialized  tooling  is 
withdrawn  for  other  uses.  Downward  trends  (toe-downs)  are  considered 
to  be  a result  of  the  use  of  surplus  materials  (i.e.,  materials 
previously  expensed).  Unfortunately,  these  explanations  do  not  permit 
accurate  prediction  of  whether  or  when  sjch  turns  will  take  place,  or 
of  their  direction.  However,  since  the  overall  costs  associated  with 
them  are  small  compared  with  the  cumulative  total  costs  of  the  entire 
production,  these  turns  do  not  warrant  much  attention. 

All  the  perturbations  just  described  complicate  the  interpretation 
of  learning  curves,  since  they  can  imply  misleading  conclusions,  or  in 
some  cases  mask  the  significant  trends.  The  key  factor  to  recognize  is 
that  every  production  learning  curve  is  itself  based  on  aggregation  of 
lesser  components,  and  consequently  cannot  be  truly  represented  by 
simple  mathematical  expressions  over  very  broad  ranges.  So  long  as 
this  factor  is  recognized,  and  the  effects  of  engineering  changes  and 
other  production  discontinuities  are  kept  in  mind,  learning  theory  can 
indeed  be  a useful  tool  in  a variety  of  applications,  as  previously 
summarized,  within  limits  imposed  by  reliability  and  predictability 
considerations. 

Reliability  and  Predictabili ty  of  Learning  Curves 

A prim.e  reason  for  fitting  mathematical  curves  to  learning  theory 
has  been  to  provide  a technique  for  consistent  and  simple  prediction 
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of  values  beyond  the  range  of  available  data.  In  fact,  most  industry  , 
and  Government  uses  of  learning  theory  are  principally  concerned  with 
its  predictive  capabilities.  Short  term  predictions  generally  require 
greater  accuracy  than  long  term  ones,  and  learning  theory  satisfies 
this  requirement.  Statistical  measures  are  widely  used  to  evaluate 
the  accuracy  and  predictability  of  learning  curves,  as  well  as  to 
establish  empirical  equations  for  developing  generally  applicable 
learning  curves.  However,  several  factors  make  application  of  statis- 
tical techniques  to  learning  curves  diffic  in  fact,  failure  to 
recognize  and  compensate  for  these  factors  often  leads  to  misinterpreta- 
tion of  learning  theory  implications.  For  example,  the  implicit 
assumptions  that  components  of  cost  per  production  unit  are  log-normally 
distributed  and  have  constant  variances  within  those  distributions  for 
I all  values  of  cumulative  production  quantities  are,  at  best,  broad 

I 

assumptions  to  make.  Large  errors  can  result  from  the  use  of  equations 
based  on  such  assumptions  when  they  do  not  really  apply. 

A further  problem  arises  in  trying  to  obtain  a sufficient  number 
of  observations  upon  which  to  perform  statistically  significant  regres- 
sion analyses  leading  to  identification  of  appropriate  learning  curve 
slopes.  Clearly,  the  probability  that  the  values  of  statistical 
measures  are  accurate  is  lowest  when  sample  sizes  are  small.  In 
practice,  samples  from  other  supposedly  similar  populations  (i.e., 
similar  products,  either  within  the  firm  or  the  industry)  are  some- 
times considered  together  with  limited  data  from  the  population  under 
study.  Unfortunately,  the  use  either  of  small  sample  sizes,  or  of 
samples  swelled  to  adequate  size  by  the  inclusion  of  data  which  may 
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not  be  representative  of  the  population  being  analyzed,  can  lead  to 
erruneous  and  iiiis’eauing  conclusions. 

It  has  also  been  recognized  that  transforming  data  logarithmi- 
cally can  have  the  effect  of  causing  statistical  measures  to  appear 
to  be  different  (usually  better,  but  sometimes  worse)  than  they  really 
are.  Therefore,  it  must  be  realized  that  statistical  measures  based 
on  logarithmic  values  of  data  may  have  different  characteristics  than 
they  would  if  based  on  arithmetic  values  of  the  same  data. 

Aut'^correlation  is  said  to  exist  when  the  variations  in  observa- 
tions in  a time  series  are  not  independent  of  each  other.  Since  the 
passage  of  time  during  the  course  of  a production  run  permits  the 
implementation  of  technological  advances  and  management  innovations, 
which  seem  to  be  significant  contributors  to  the  learning  phenomenon, 
it  is  certainly  likely  that  autocorrelation  exists  amongst  learning 
theory  observations.  The  existence  of  such  autocorrelation  may  be 
f expected  to  distort  the  values  of  statistical  measures  considered. 

While  statistical  techniques  can  be  used  to  evaluate  extrapolated 
curves,  there  can  be  little  if  any  mathematical  certainty  attached  to 
the  results.  Statisticians  vehemently  recommend  that  curves  should 
^ never  be  extrapolated  beyond  the  range  of  the  data,  and  that  when 

they  are  so  extrapolated  (in  spite  of  the  preceding  admonition), 
such  extrapolation  should  be  interpreted  with  the  utmost  caution. 
Nevertheless,  forecasts  and  projections  into  the  future  being  vital, 
learning  theory  has  been  developed  and  used  extensively  for  such 
, forward  looking  extrapolations. 
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In  sunriary,  the  most  important  requirement  in  using  learning 
curves  as  a tool  for  production  cost  estimating  (or  for  any  other 
purpose)  is  that  the  estimator  be  thoroughly  familiar  not  only  with 
learning  theory,  but  also  with  all  pertinent  aspects  of  the  particular 
industry  to  which  he  is  applying  learning  theory.  In  common  with 
most  estimating  tools  and  techniques,  the  potential  for  substantial 
errors  is  great.  Consequently,  the  predictability  and  reliability  of 
learning  curves  are,  to  a great  extent,  dependent  upon  the  experience, 
knowledge,  and  judgment  of  the  estimator  who  is  applying  them.  This 
same  note  of  caution  is  even  more  applicable  when  working  with  the 
extension  of  learning  theory  to  the  broader  conceptual  area  known  as 
the  experience  curve  effect. 
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CHAPTER  III  - HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT 

The  extensive  review  of  learning  curve  and  experience  curve 
literature  performed  in  preparation  for  the  present  research  is 
documented  in  this  chapter.  Significant  prior  work  is  discussed, 
and  attention  is  directed  to  some  of  those  areas  which  have  been 
relatively  neglected  or  otherwise  incompletely  treated  in  prior 
research.  Emphasized  in  particular  are  the  relationship  of  prices 
to  costs,  the  effects  of  alternative  inflation  treatments,  the 
handling  of  implicit  prior  experience,  the  development  of  variants 
of  the  traditional  power  form  learning  model,  and  the  variability  of 
experience  curve  slopes.  Through  tracing  the  historical  development 
of  both  learning  and  experience  curves,  the  foundations  of  the  experi- 
ence curve  effect  are  more  clearly  established.  The  first  few  pages 
of  this  chapter  provide  a perspective  on  the  nature  of  the  literature. 
Most  of  the  chapter,  however,  is  devoted  to  elaborating  on  those 
aspects  of  previous  work  which  contributed  to  formulation  of  the 
present  research  effort. 

Chronological  Literature  Content  Matrix 
Sixty-four  treatises,  considered  to  be  representative  of  publica- 
tions relating  to  the  development  of  learning  and  experience  theory 
in  the  context  of  industrial  manufacturing  operations  from  19?.6  through 
1976,  are  summarized  in  chronological  sequence  in  Table  2.  Each 
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treatise  in  Table  2 is  referenced  by  author  and  by  year  of  publication; 
full  citations  for  each  are  contained  in  the  Bibliography.  Major 
column  headings  in  the  matrix  are  Nature  of  Treatise,  Objectives,  Models, 
Variables,  and  Concepts.  Each  of  these  topics  will  be  expanded  upon  in 
subsequent  sections  of  this  chapter.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
objective  of  this  chapter  is  not  to  reiterate  in  detail  all  prior  work 
in  the  areas  of  learning  and  experience.  Rather,  it  is  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  and  to  emphasize  those  areas  which  have  been  relatively 
neglected  in  prior  research,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  research 
opportunities  selected  for  investigation  in  the  course  of  the  present 
research,  as  reported  in  the  fol-lg^wing  chapters. 

Before  proceeding  with  elaboration  of  the  literature  content 
matrix,  a few  treatises  of  particular  merit  should  be  singled  out. 

The  first  documentation  of  what  came  to  be  known  as  learning  curve 
theory  was  in  the  form  of  a 1936  article  by  T.  P.  Wright,  a vice- 
president  and  General  Manager  of  the  Buffalo  division  of  the  Curtiss- 
Wright  Corporation.  His  article  documented  his  findings  from  cost- 
quantity  studies  initiated  in  1922.  The  article  is  particularly 
noteworthy  not  only  because  it  was  the  first,  but  also  because  most 
of  his  insights  and  interpretations  remain  valid  even  now,  more  than 
half  a century  after  his  studies  commenced. 

Harold  Asher's  1956  PhD  dissertation,  prepared  at  Ohio  State 
University  and  later  also  published  by  The  RAND  Corporation,  provides 
the  most  comprehensive  look  at  the  state  of  the  art  of  learning  theory 
after  twenty  years  of  development.  Asher's  work  also  reflects  the 
first  recognition  of  the  strategic  concept  which  much  later  became  the 
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core  idea  of  experience  curve  theory:  "Manufacturers  who  have  been 
producing  a given  type  of  product  for  a long  time  have  a distinct 
advantage  over  newcomers  in  the  industry.  . . . With  luck,  and  with 
sufficient  financial  backing,  the  newcomer  may  reach  a cumulative 
output  that  will  put  him  within  reach  of  his  competitor's  production 
costs"  (Asher,  1956,  p.  139). 

Nicholas  Baloff's  1963  PhD  dissertation,  prepared  at  Stanford 
University,  demonstrated  that  the  theory  of  learning  was  applicable 
to  capital  intensive  industry  as  well,  and  not  only  to  labor  intensive 
industry  as  previously  be,l ieyed.  His  work  was  also  particularly 
useful  in  that  it  showed  the  applicability  of  learning  ttieo.'^  in  the 
steel,  glass,  and  paper  industries,  as  distinct  from  the  aircraft 
industry  which  had  been  the  focal  area  of  most  of  the  research  up 
to  then.  ~ 

Working  under  a Small  Business  Administration  grant,  E.  C.  Keachie 
of  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley  investigated  the  potential 
strategic  benefits  of  learning  theory  for  sixty  small  business  firms. 

In  the  findings  he  reported  in  1964,  he  also  demonstrated  substantial 
strategic  insight:  "The  first  producer  in  a field  is  already  'down  the 
curve'  on  his  costs  when  newcomers  begin,  so  they  can  expect  comparable 
costs  only  after  comparable  cumulative  production,  other  things  being 
equal"  (Keachie,  1964,  p.  44). 

The  reader  who  is  seeking  a textbook  approach  to  the  field  of 
learning  theory  has  two  complementary  options,  both  prepared  in  1965. 
The  Government  report  prepared  by  Robert  Harris  and  other  personnel 
of  the  U.S.  Army  Missile  Command's  Redstone  Arsenal  emphasizes  the 
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mechanics  of  learning  curve  computations,  the  use  of  published  learn- 
ing factors  tables,  and  the  use  of  time-shared  computer  programs.  It 
is  clearly  oriented  towards  the  practitioner  who  must  become  adept 
with  learning  curve  manipulations.  The  Master  of  Science  thesis 
written  by  Glenn  Brewer  of  the  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology  takes 
a more  formal  approach  to  the  subject  of  learning  theory,  emphasizing 
those  considerations  of  particular  concern  to  managers  or  decision 
makers  responsible  for  interpreting  the  implications  and  applying  the 
projections  of  learning  curves. 

The  reader  who  is  seeking  a comprehensive  review  of  developments 
affecting  the  field  of  learning  theory  should  review  two  Master  of 
Science  theses,  both  written  by  students  of  the  Air  Force  Institute 
of  Technology.  The  1967  work  of  Vincent  Colasuonno  concentrates  on 
the  decade  from  1956  to  1966;  the  1970  work  of  Joseph  Orsini  extends 
that  review  to  1970. 

Finally,  the  reader  seeking  a fuller  understanding  of  the  broader 
concept  of  experience  curve  theory,  as  outlined  in  Chapter  I,  again  has 
two  complementary  options.  The  book  Perspectives  on  Experience,  written 
by  the  staff  of  The  Boston  Consulting  Group  in  1968  (and  reprinted  in 
1970  and  1972),  describes  in  detail  the  experience  curve  effect  and 
its  strategic  implications.  That  work  is  corroborated  by  Kenneth 
Woolley's  1972  PhD  dissertation,  prepared  at  Stanford  University.  He 
aptly  summarizes  the  strategic  nature  of  experience  curve  theory:  "The 
concept  of  the  experience  curve  is  essentially  that  of  the  total  firm 
as  a system,  innovating,  adapting  to  technological  change,  and  reacting 
to  the  pressure  to  reduce  costs"  (Woolley,  1972,  pp.  46-47). 
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Nature  of  Treatise 

The  nature  of  each  treatise  is  identified  in  Table  2 by  placement 
into  one  of  five  categories:  Government  Report,  Journal  Article, 
Master's  Thesis,  PhD  Dissertaiton,  or  Text  or  Book.  (Copies  of  some 
of  the  dissertations,  theses,  and  articles  are  also  available  as 
Government  reports;  this  information  is  reflected  in  the  Bibliography, 
but  not  in  Table  2.)  The  ten  dissertations  listed  are  the  only  ones 
identified  as  relevant  to  learning  and  experience  theory  in  tne 
context  of  industrial  manufacturing  operations.  In  each  of  the  other 
four  categories,  however,  the  treatises  listed  constitute  only  a 
representative  sample,  not  the  total  population.  Amongst  the  texts 
and  books  cited,  only  the  1972  book  by  The  Boston  Consulting  Group  is 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  experience  curve  theory;  each  of  the  others 
mentions  learning  or  experience  theory  in  passing,  rather  than  focusing 
on  that  subject. 

Inferred  Objectives 

The  main  objectives  of  each  treatise,  as  inferred  from  the  review, 
are  identified  in  the  matrix  of  Table  2 as  being  to:  Develop  New  Ideas, 
Examine  Empirical  Data,  Motivate  Applications,  Provide  Learning  Tables, 
or  Review  History.  Forty-two  of  the  treatises  appeared  to  have  a 
single  dominant  objective,  while  only  one  (Asher,  1956)  was  considered 
to  have  as  many  as  four.  The  commonest  objective  observed  was  motiva- 
tion of  further  applications  of  the  theory  (56%  of  treatises). 


followed  by  development  of  new  ideas  (41%)  and  examination  of  empirical 
data  (30%). 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  even  in  the  early  1960's,  a quarter 
of  a century  after  Wright  first  published  results  of  his  studies  of 
cost-quantity  relationships,  some  motivational  statements  were  still 
couched  in  cautious  terms.  For  example:  "There  is  every  indication 
that  the  learning  curve  offers  a practicable  answer  to  the  needs  of 
thousands  of  manufacturing  companies  for  fairly  accurate  forecasts  of 
direct  labor  requirements  and  productivity,  but  it  is  still  a new 
device  in  a more  or  less  experimental  stage"  (Lemke  and  Edwards,  1961, 
p.  168).  Fortunately,  not  all  authors  were  so  reserved:  "The  learning 
curve,  I believe,  is  an  underlying  natural  characteristic  of  organized 
activity,  just  as  the  bell -shaped  curve  is  an  accurate  depiction  of 
normal,  random  distribution  of  anything,  from  human  IQ's  to  the  size 
of  tomatoes"  (Hirschmann,  1964,  p.  125). 

The  objective  of  providing  comprei:eiisive  learning  tables  has  been 
adequately  satisfied  by  the  three  volume  1970  work  of  Boren  and  Campbell 
of  The  RAND  Corporation.  For  slopes  from  55%  Through  99%,  and  for  both 
the  long-linear  cumulative  average  and  the  log-linear  unit  learning 
theories,  their  tables  provide  lot  midpoints,  cumulative  total  factors, 
cumulative  average  factors,  and  unit  factors,  for  lot  sizes  from  1 
through  2000  units.  (These  factors  can  be  readily  transformed  to 
represent  costs,  prices,  hours,  or  other  parameters.)  Special  purpose 
tables  prepared  by  Kiefer  in  1969  are  also  noteworthy,  since  they 
relate  degree  of  completion  to  extent  of  expenditures  for  acquisition 
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programs  with  slopes  from  Sl%  through  99%.  Kiefer's  tables  are  based 
on  the  log-linear  cumulative  average  learning  theory. 

Models  Considered 

Under  the  general  heading  of  Models,  Table  2 reflects  the  content 
of  each  treatise  reviewed  in  terms  of  eight  topics:  Comparisons  of 
Theories,  Cumulative  Average  Theory,  Level  of  Aggregation,  Log-Linearity 
of  Relations,  Other  Theories  (i.e.,  other  than  Cumulative  Average  and 
Unit  Theories),  Representative  Slopes,  Slope-Intercept  Correlation,  and 
Unit  Theory.  Both  the  cumulative  average  theory  and  the  unit  theory 
have  been  adequately  reviewed  in  Chapter  II.  Each  of  the  other  six 
topics  will  be  addressed  further  in  the  balance  of  this  section,  with 
emphasis  given  to  work  which  leads  into  the  present  research. 

Comparisons  of  Theories 

Comparisons  of  theories  were  made  in  22%  of  the  treatises 
reviewed;  these  comparisons  in  most  instances  consisted  of  subjective 
expositions  of  merits  and  faults.  In  practically  all  cases,  these 
comparisons  were  made  between  the  cumulative  average  and  the  unit 
theories.  All  of  these  comparisons  are  in  essence  the  same.  Conway 
and  Schultz  (1959)  suggest  that,  since  unit  curves  and  cumulative 
average  unit  curves  are  asymptotically  parallel,  the  choice  between 
them  is  largely  a matter  of  convenience.  They  caution,  nowever,  that 
the  smoothing  effect  of  averaging  (in  the  cumulative  average  theory) 
may  conceal  significant  short  term  perturbations.  Similarly,  "Since 
the  cumulative  average  curve  smooths  and  flattens  the  slope  and  thus 
facilitates  cost  estimating,  the  unit  curve  shows  up  variations  better 
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for  analysis  and  control  of  productivity"  (Keachie,  1964,  p.  43). 

Harris  et  (1969)  reiterate  the  above  views,  and  also  point  out  the 
practical  consideration  that  data  are  much  more  readily  available  and 
more  easily  manipulated  (since  there  is  no  concern  over  locating  lot 
midpoints)  for  cumulative  average  theory  than  for  unit  theory. 

Hartung  (1969)  demonstrates  that  using  cumulative  average  theory 
j when  in  fact  unit  theory  is  more  appropriate  will  always  result  in 

I underestimating  costs  (note  the  relative  positions  of  the  curves  in 

Figure  3 of  Chapter  II).  Conversely,  he  also  shows  that  using  unit 
i theory  when  in  fact  cumulative  average  theory  is  more  appropriate  will 

^ always  result  in  overestimating  costs.  (The  implication  here  is  that 

unit  theory  should  be  used  whenever  there  is  doubt  as  to  which  is 
I appropriate,  thus  avoiding  underestimates.)  In  view  of  the  asymptotic 

I 

nature  of  the  curves  resulting  from  the  two  thaories,  Ilderton  (1970, 

I 

I p.  3)  concludes  that,  for  purposes  of  forecasting,  the  choice  between 

them  "...  is  virtually  meaningless  in  industries  which  produce  large 
quantities  of  comparatively  low  cost  items." 

For  purposes  of  the  present  research,  both  theories  will  be 
tested,  but  the  greater  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  cumulative 
average  theory. 

' Level  of  Aggregation 

The  issue  of  level  of  aggregation  (ranging  from  direct  costs 


through  total  manufacturing  costs  to  market  prices)  was  also  addressed 
in  22%  of  the  treatises  reviewed.  Wright  (1936)  examined  cost-quantity 
relationships  at  the  levels  of  direct  labor,  raw  material,  purchased 
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material,  and  the  whole  airplane.  He  noted  that  the  increasing 
importance  of  material  over  labor  at  higher  cumulative  production 
quantities  caused  the  whole  airplane  cost  slope  to  change  with 
quantity.  Conway  and  Schultz  (1959,  p.  44)  reported  that  "In  the 
several  situations  in  which  the  authors  have  considered  different 
levels  of  the  same  product,  it  has  been  uniformly  true  that  the  vari- 
ability of  the  data  varied  inversely  as  the  level  of  aggregation." 
They  also  expressed  the  view  that  errors  resulting  from  aggregation 
would  only  become  significant  with  extreme  extrapolation.  Similarly, 
"The  variability  of  progress  curves  diminishes  as  one  aggregates 
groups  of  operations"  (Keachie,  1964,  p.  42).  Stated  another  way, 
"There  is  the  possibility  that  the  total  cost  curve  slope  may  not  be 
as  dependent  on  component  curve  slopes  as  has  been  generally  thought, 
because  of  the  characteristics  of  regression  fitting  of  data  points" 
(Colasuonno,  1967,  p.  18). 

Anthony  (1965)  suggests  that  not  all  costs  decrease,  and  that 
of  those  which  do  decrease,  not  all  do  so  at  the  same  rate;  conse- 
quently, individual  costs  should  be  projected  at  their  respective 
learning  rates,  and  the  results  summed.  Conley  (1970)  likewise 
points  out  that  if  the  individual  cost  elements  of  a project  follow 
different  learning  curves,  then  the  total  cost  can  only  be  approxi- 
mated by  a composite  log-linear  curve.  Disagreeing  with  Anthony, 
and  accepting  the  possibility  of  error  inherent  in  a further  approxi- 
mation, Jain  (1975,  p.  29)  states  that  all  costs  decrease  as  experi- 
ence increases,  and  in  fact  that  "Decline  in  all  costs  is  the 
cardinal  tenet  of  the  experience  concept." 
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For  purposes  of  the  present  research,  four  levels  of  aggregation 
will  be  investigated.  At  the  lowest  level,  curves  will  be  determined 
for  both  direct  labor  costs  and  purchased  material  costs.  At  an  inter- 
mediate level,  total  manufacturing  costs  will  be  assessed.  At  a higher 
level,  market  prices  for  a sub-industry  (as  opposed  to  individual  firms) 
will  be  analyzed. 

Log-Linearity  of  Relations 

The  question  of  log-linearity  of  relations  (i.e.,  whether  or  not 
empirical  data  truly  conform  to  the  logarithmically  transformed  power 
form  model)  was  first  raised  by  Wright  (1936),  but  has  been  seriously 
addressed  in  only  8%  of  the  treatises  reviewed.  It  is  no  longer  con- 
sidered to  be  an  important  issue.  It  is  generally  recognized  that 
learning  curves  are  only  approximations,  and  thus  should  not  be 
expected  to  be  truly  log-linear  when  fitted  to  actual  data.  There 
are,  of  course,  continuing  efforts  to  identify  better  cost  estimating 
relationships.  As  stated  by  Asher  (1956,  p.  v),  "It  is  clearly  a 
matter  of  judgment  whether  or  not  the  linear  curve  is  appropriate  in 
a specific  case."  In  Barrett's  1969  PhD  dissertation,  he  emphasizes 
that  the  simplicity  of  the  log-linear  assumption  is  the  prime  motivator 
for  its  widespread  use.  In  his  research,  he  found  that  in  general 
"There  is  at  least  one  non-linear  form  which  gives  a significantly 
better  fit  than  the  linear  form"  (Barrett,  1969,  p.  60).  He  further 
recognized  that  "There  is  a tradeoff  of  cost  of  simplicity  for  cost  of 
accuracy  if  one  accepts  the  non-linearity  hypothesis  and  each  firm  must 
weigh  these  costs  for  itself"  (Barrett,  1969,  p.  99). 
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For  purposes  of  the  present  research,  log-linearity  (or  its 
absence)  will  be  used  only  as  an  indicator  of  when  a more  complex 
model,  or  a piece-wise  log-linear  model,  should  be  examined. 

Other  Theories 

Other  theories  than  the  traditional  power  form  models  (i.e.,  the 
Cumulative  Average  Theory  of  Wright  and  the  Unit  Theory  of  Crawford) 
have  been  advanced  in  fully  5Z%  of  the  treatises  reviewed.  Attention 
will  be  drawn  here  only  to  those  authors  whose  work  influenced  the 
design  of  the  present  research  effort.  In  advocating  the  explicit 
consideration  of  production  parameters  when  analyzing  costs,  Keachie 
(1964,  p.  43)  states  "To  reduce  costs  by  effective  industrial  engineer- 
ing and  management  techniques  it  is  usually  mandatory  to  work  with 
curves  that  are  truly  representative  of  the  progress  taking  place  on 
the  specific  operations  concerned,  both  to  show  up  where  greater 
improvement  can  be  expected,  and  to  help  point  up  ways  it  can  be 
accomplished."  Similarly,  "Preoccupation  with  expected  log-linear 
reductions  may  mask  opportunities  for  greater  reductions"  (Colasuonno, 
1967,  p.  84). 

Brockman  and  Dickens  (1967)  experimented  with  multiplicative 
predictive  models  of  the  form 

Y = C xj  Xj  (11) 

However,  the  independent  variables  in  their  cost  estimating  relation- 
ships represented  physical  characteristics  of  the  products,  not 
cumulative  quantities  or  production  parameters.  Further,  they 
acknowledged  that  "The  use  of  this  multiplicative,  exponential  form 
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for  predictive  equations  employing  more  than  one  independent  variable 
is  justified  more  on  the  grounds  of  accepted  convention  and  practicality 
than  by  any  theoretical  justification"  (Brockman  and  Dickens,  1967, 
pp.  67,  68).  Schumacker  (1968)  sought  to  explain  deviations  from 
learning  curve  cost  projections  in  terms  of  production  related  variables 
such  as  production  experience,  rework,  parts-not-available,  and  experi- 
ence of  the  work  force;  he  found  the  last  of  these  variables  to  be  the 
most  significant,  Orsini  (1970)  mentions  experimenting  with  a predic- 
tive model  of  the  form  of  equation  (11),  but  with  the  independent 
variables  representing  cumulative  production  quantity  and  production 
rate;  he  does  not  detail  the  results  obtained. 

Ilderton  supports  the  idea  of  more  complex  models:  "In  the 
opinion  of  the  author,  the  most  promising  area  for  further  improvement 
in  the  use  of  historical  data  to  predict  labor  hour  requirements  lies 
in  the  development  of  computer  programs  to  fit  data  to  models  which 
consider  more  factors  than  just  the  number  of  units  produced"  (Ilderton, 
1970,  p.  71).  Large  et  (1974)  report  applying  the  model  of  equa- 
tion (11)  in  the  manner  reported  by  Orsini  to  seven  aircraft  programs, 
but  obtaining  higher  coefficients  of  determination  when  the  production 
rate  factor  was  omitted.  They  trace  the  origin  of  that  model  to 
Levenson,  also  of  The  RAND  Corporation,  who  reportedly  experimented 
with  a model  of  the  form 

B,  B,  B,  B.  , , 

T = B„  X/  Xj"  Xj'  X,"  (12) 

in  which  the  dependent  variable  was  total  tooling  hours  and  the  inde- 
pendent variables  represented  cumulative  production  quantity,  production 
rate,  and  aircraft  technical  parameters  (weight  and  speed). 
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Buck  et  al.  (1976)  investigated  a discrete  exponential  model  as  |] 

an  alternative  to  the  traditional  power  form  model.  They  were  M 

motivated  by  the  consideration  that  "The  wide  variety  of  learning 
applications  stretch  from  organizational  to  individual  operator 
phenomena  where  different  learning  causes  are  expected  to  create 
different  behaviors  in  the  learning  effects.  To  empirically  capture 
this  diversity  for  accurate  forecasting,  one  must  have  a variety  of 
learning  curve  models  and  sound  methods  of  parameter  estimation  for 
each"  (Bucke^a^.,  1976,  p.  193). 

Smith  (1976)  investigated  a model  of  the  form  of  equation  (11), 
with  the  dependent  variable  representing  fabrication  hours  per  pound, 
the  first  independent  variable  representing  cumulative  production,  and 
the  other  independent  variable  representing  alternatively  lot  average 
monthly  manufacturing  or  delivery  rate.  Smith  believed  that  unit 
curve  theory  best  applied  for  the  learning  parameters,  and  hence  he 
used  algebraic  lot  midpoints  in  valuing  the  cumulative. production 
variable. 

Finally,  Carlson  and  Rowe  (1976)  proposed  that  learning  loss, 
or  forgetting,  can  be  handled  as  a log-linear  curve  of  performance 
reduction  over  equivalent  units  which  would  have  been  produced  had 
production  not  been  interrupted.  In  other  words,  performance  loss 
may  be  viewed  as  a function  of  the  performance  level  when  learning 
was  interrupted  and  of  the  duration  of  the  interruption. 

For  purposes  of  the  present  research,  it  was  determined  that  a 
model  of  the  general  form  of  equation  (12)  offered  interesting  poten- 
tial for  effectively  combining  the  apparently  dominant  effect  of 
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cumulative  production  quantity  with  the  relatively  small  but  still 
conceivably  important  effects  of  additional  factors  influencing  product 
costs  and  prices.  As  will  be  shown  in  Chapter  IV,  this  model  is 
theoretically  and  intuitively  appealing,  yet  simple  enough  to  encourage 
widespread  applications. 

Representative  Slopes 

Representative  slopes  for  learning  or  experience  curves  were 
included  in  25%  of  the  treatises  reviewed.  Based  on  his  initial 
studies,  Wright  (1936)  suggested  the  following  slope  factors  as 
apparently  representative  for  aircraft  manufacturing:  Direct  Labor, 
80%;  Purchased  Material,  88%;  Raw  Material,  95%;  Overhead,  70%;  Total 
Cost,  83%  to  90%  (dependent  on  quantity).  Reviews  of  data  based  on 
World  War  II  aircraft  production  (e.g.,  Gibson,  1949;  Asher,  1956) 
showed  that,  while  Wright's  values  might  indeed  have  been  representa- 
tive of  his  data,  they  were  by  no  means  unchangeable.  Recognizing 
that  there  are  significant  differences  in  patterns  of  progress  for 
different  industries,  firms,  products,  and  types  of  work,  Conway  and 
Schultz  (1959,  p.  53)  stated:  "No  particular  slope  is  universal,  and 
probably  there  is  not  even  a common  model." 

Nevertheless,  Keachie  in  1964  proposed  what  he  considered  to  be 
representative  direct  labor  slopes  for  small  manufacturing  businesses: 
Fabrication,  90%;  Assembly,  75%.  Similarly,  Scherer  in  1964  reported 
that  two  major  aerospace  firms  competitively  producing  the  same  type 
of  air-to-air  guided  missile  were  both  experiencing  about  a 76% 
overall  direct  labor  slope.  He  also  recognized,  however,  that 
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efficiency  must  be  judged  on  a combination  of  slope  and  imputed 
first  unit  intercept  value,  since  steep  curves  could  reflect  early 
inefficiency  rather  than  sustained  efficiency. 

The  extent  of  the  variation  in  learning  curve  slopes  from  one 
product  to  another  and  from  one  account  (i.e.,  labor  cost,  material 
cost,  overhead  cost,  total  cost)  to  another  is  suggested  in  Table  3. 
The  figures  given  are  the  slopes  determined  by  Barrett  (1969)  using 
regression  techniques  on  empirical  data  in  the  course  of  his  PhD 
research.  In  spite  of  the  variations  in  slope  from  one  product  to 
another,  many  authors  continue  to  report  only  "industry  average" 
slope  factors.  For  example,  Ilderton  (1970)  cites  a 1968  study 
conducted  by  the  Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency  which  showed  the  mean 
and  median  slopes  for  direct  labor  costs  for  204  aerospace  industry 
contracts  to  be  84.9%  and  85.0%,  respectively. 


TABLE  3 - SLOPE 

VARIATIONS  BY 

PRODUCT  AND 

ACCOUNT 

Product 

Account 

Engine  A 

Computer  A 

Computer  Z 

Labor  Cost 

87.51 

77.64 

90.11 

Material  Cost 

91.53 

86.30 

87.49 

Overhead  Cost 

96.39 

- 

- 

Total  Cost 

91.38 

82.13 

88.64 

Source:  Barrett,  1969,  pp. 

. 50,  74,  75. 
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Waggoner  provided  considerably  more  useful  information  in  a 1971 
Government  report.  He  reported  not  only  average  slopes,  but  also 
standard  deviations  and  extreme  values,  broken  out  by  sub-industry 
category,  for  a wide  variety  of  U.S.  Army  procurements,  including 
electronics  procurements  managed  by  the  Army  Electronics  Command. 

These  values  are  of  particular  interest  for  two  reasons:  first,  they 
are  based  on  the  prices  paid  by  the  Army  for  the  various  items  of 
equipment,  rather  than  being  based  on  some  level  of  accounting  costs; 
second,  the  sub-industry  categories  provide  a baseline  for  comparison 
with  the  results  of  the  present  research  into  avionics  experience 
curve  behavior.  In  some  instances,  Waggoner  found  a "negative  learning" 
effect,  reflected  by  slope  values  greater  than  100%.  He  attributed 
these  unusual  slopes  to  inflationary  effects  (since  no  inflation 
adjustments  were  made  in  the  cases  he  reviewed),  production  discon- 
tinuities such  as  design  changes,  uneconomical  production  rates,  and 
wearing  out  of  production  facilities.  Representative  results,  useful 
for  later  subjective  comparisons  with  the  results  of  the  present 
research,  are  presented  in  Table  4. 

The  Boston  Consulting  Group  (1972)  treatise  includes  many  graphs 
reflecting  experience  patterns  in  the  electronics,  petrochemicals, 
consumer  hardgoods,  and  consumer  softgoods  industries.  Typically, 
the  slopes  shown  range  from  60%  to  90%,  usually  based  on  prices 
rather  than  costs,  and  inflation  adjusted.  In  most  examples,  the 
empirical  data  points  have  been  fitted  with  two  or  three  log-linear 
segments,  rather  than  by  a single  constant-sloped  curve.  Woolley 
(1972)  examined  additional  inflation-adjusted  price  data,  primarily 
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from  the  same  industries  as  reoorted  by  The  Boston  Consulting  Group, 
and  found  slope  values  ranging  from  44.4%  (theoretically  impossible 
with  cumulative  average  theory,  but  not  explained  by  Woolley)  to  92.5%, 
but  mostly  clustered  between  73%  and  85%,  with  a median  value  of  77.5%. 

Other  authors  continue  to  cite  what  they  consider  to  be  broadly 
representative  slopes,  in  spite  of  the  questionable  value  of  such 
factors.  Large  ^ aj[.  (1974)  suggest  that  the  purchased  material 
learning  curve  in  the  aircraft  industry  averages  about  89%.  Niebel 
(1974)  suggests  that  assembly  labor  typically  will  conform  to  a slope 
of  from  70%  to  80%;  he  further  proposes  separate  ranges  for  different 
aspects  of  fabrication,  with  welding  expected  to  fall  between  80%  and 
90%,  and  machining  between  90%  and  95%. 

Although  not  recommending  specific  slope  values  as  representative, 
Harris  ^ (1965)  suggest  an  order  of  desirability  for  approximating 

an  unknown  slope  (i.e.,  when  there  is  no  directly  applicable  experience 
base  for  determining  a contractor's  slope  on  a specific  item).  They 
recommend,  in  essence,  six  alternatives,  listed  from  most  desirable 
to  least  desirable: 

1.  Use  the  same  contractor's  slope  for  similar  items,  or 

2.  Use  the  same  contractor's  average  slope,  or 

3.  Use  an  industry  average  slope  for  the  same  item,  or 

4.  Use  another  contractor's  slope  for  the  same  item,  or 

5.  Use  an  industry  average  slope  for  similar  items,  or 

6.  Use  another  contractor's  slope  for  similar  items. 

For  purposes  of  the  present  research,  it  will  be  of  interest  to 
see  how  avionics  procurement  slopes  compare  with  the  various 
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representative  slopes  cited  in  this  section.  While  it  would  also  be 
of  interest  to  see  if  the  rank  ordering  suggested  by  Harris  et  al . 
for  the  relative  desirability  of  slope  approximation  alternatives  can 
be  either  rejected  or  supported,  data  limitations  unfortunately 
preclude  a formal  analysis. 

Slope-Intercept  Correlation 

Some  commentary  as  to  the  nature  or  degree  of  correlation  between 
learning  curve  slope  and  imputed  first  unit  cost  intercept  was  found  in 
11%  of  the  treatises  reviewed.  Asher  (1956,  p.  78)  investigated  the 
possibility  of  a relationship  between  slope  and  intercept  value), 
concluding:  "However,  whether  slope  or  ^ value  is  considered  the 
independent  variable,  there  is  little  doubt  that  these  two  variables 
are  related  to  one  another."  He  found  that  the  intercept  value  tended 
to  be  higher  and  the  slope  steeper  when  new  fighter  aircraft  models 
were  substantially  different  from  models  previously  produced  at  a 
1 contractor's  facility.  The  intercept  tended  to  be  lower  and  the  slope 

r 

j flatter  when  successive  models  were  more  similar.  Baloff  (1963)  found 

' • ■ confirmation  of  Asher's  observed  aircraft  industry  relationships  in  the 

y parameters  associated  with  new  product  manufacturing  start-ups  in  the 

|‘-  ^ steel,  glass,  paper,  and  electrical  industries. 

i Keachie  (1964)  found  that  most  small  business  firms  appeared  to  do 

I too  little  preplanning,  typically  evidenced  by  steep  learning  slopes. 

r Whereas  a shallow  slope  could  imply  inefficiency  in  learning,  it  could 

' also  imply  excessive  perfectionism  in  preplanning,  with  the  attendant 

I 

[ penalties  of  delayed  market  entry  with  a new  product.  Recognizing  that 
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"The  more  a situation  requires  in-production  attention  and  change,  the 
steeper  the  progress  curve  Pecomes,"  Keachie  (1964,  p.  17)  advocates 
the  importance  of  seeking  an  optimum  balance  between  preplanning  and 
learning  after  production  starts.  The  immediate  costs  of  preplanning 
activities  must  be  weighed  against  the  anticipated  costs  of  production 
inefficiencies. 

For  purposes  of  the  present  research,  the  question  of  slope- 
intercept  correlation  is  not  being  investigated;  it  is  considered 
sufficient  to  recognize  that  they  are  interdependent  variables. 

Variables  Considered 

Under  the  general  heading  of  Variables,  Table  2 reflects  the 
content  of  each  treatise  reviewed  in  terms  of  six  topics:  Implicit 
Prior  Experience,  Inflation  Adjustments,  Lot  Midpoint  Determination, 
Prices  as  Cost  Surrogates,  Production  Parameters,  and  Technical 
Performance.  Each  of  these  six  topics  will  be  addressed  further  in 
the  balance  of  this  section,  with  emphasis  again  given  to  work  which 
leads  into  the  present  research. 

Implicit  Prior  Experience 

The  effect  of  prior  experience  with  identical  or  similar  products 
on  the  learning  phenomenon  and  on  learning  curve  parameters  has  been 
addressed  in  only  11%  of  the  treatises  reviewed.  Gibson  (1949)  found 
that,  in  the  early  phases  of  a new  model  pi  luction,  progress  curve 
steepness  seemed  to  be  controlled  largely  by  prior  experience  within 
the  production  facility.  As  reported  by  Reguero  (1957)  and  others, 
the  Stanford  Research  Institute  in  1949  proposed  recognition  of  prior 
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experience  by  incorporation  of  an  added  factor  into  the  traditional 
form  of  the  learning  curve  equation: 


Y = A (X  + 0®  (13) 

In  this  formulation,  B was  generally  assumed  to  equal  -0.5,  correspond- 
ing to  a fixed  slope  of  70.7%,  and  C was  assigned  various  values  until 
a best  fit"  regression  equation  was  obtained.  Based  on  analysis  of 
World  War  II  aircraft  production  data,  the  Stanford  researchers  arrived 


at  C values  ranging  from  -3.0  to  +179.2  (Hartung,  1969).  The  value  of 
C,  representing  implicit  prior  experience,  served  to  adjust  the  curve 
slope  at  low  production  quantities,  but  had  little  effect  at  high 
quantities.  The  Stanford  formulation  has  been  used  relatively  infre- 
quently, since  "There  are  only  a few  samples  of  learning  curve  data 
that  can  be  better  described  by  the  Stanford  equation  instead  of  by 
the  straight  line  on  log-log  paper"  (Reguero,  1957,  p.  219). 

Hoffman  (1968)  derived  mathematical  expressions  and  representative 
curves  showing  that  the  true  slope  is  steeper  than  the  observed  slope 
when  prior  experience  is  not  properly  accounted  for.  He  related  true 
slope  to  observed  slope  by  the  equation; 


log  Sj  log  Xq 

Tog  Sq  “ Tog  [(X^  + C)/(l  + C)]  ^ 

where  Sj  - True  Slope,  Sq  = Observed  Slope,  Xq  = Observed  Cumulative 
Quantity,  and  C = Prior  Experience  Quantity.  (If  the  true  slope  is 
known  in  some  way,  expression  (14)  can  instead  be  solved  for  the 
variable  C,  yielding  a value  for  implicit  prior  experience.)  It  is 
significant  to  note  that  the  slops  relationship  is  dependent  only  on 


quantities,  not  on  costs. 
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For  purposes  of  the  present  research,  a variant  of  the  Stanford 
equation,  to  be  defined  in  Chapter  IV,  will  be  investigated. 

Inflation  Adjustments 

The  subject  of  inflation  adjustments  was  addressed  in  13%  of  the 
treatises  reviewed.  Asher  (1956)  suggested  the  use  of  price  indices 
to  compensate  for  inflation  effects.  Booz-Allen  (1969)  reported 
adjusting  cost  data  to  constant  dollars  using  special  price  indices 
provided  by  the  Army  Electronics  Command.  Conley  (1970)  and  The  Boston 
Consulting  Group  (1972)  advocate  use  of  implicit  price  deflators  based 
on  the  Gross  National  Product.  Waggoner  (1971,  p.  46)  comments  that 
"Inflation  appears  to  have  a more  significant  effect  on  the  slope  as 
slope  nears  100%.  In  addition,  as  the  average  quantity  buy  becomes 
smaller,  and  as  the  number  of  procurement  years  become  larger,  the 
slope  is  affected  more  and  more  significantly."  The  importance  of 
recognizing  inflationary  effects  is  beginning  to  be  acknowledged  in 
recent  work.  For  instance,  "The  underestimation  of  inflation 
historically  has  been  a major  contributor  to  cost  growth  in  advanced 
acquisition  programs  and  is  now  a concern  of  major  proportions  to 
on-going  programs"  (Fazio  and  Russell,  1974,  p.  37).  However,  little 
if  anything  has  been  done  to  compare  and  contrast  different  methods 
of  compensating  for  inflation  effects  in  learning  models. 

For  purposes  of  the  present  research,  the  effects  of  alternative 


treatments  of  inflation  will  be  investigated. 
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Lot  Midpoint  Determination 

Lot  midpoint  determination  has  been  discussed  in  16%  of  the 
treatises  reviewed.  (Recall  from  Chapter  II  that  the  algebraic  lot 
midpoint  is  the  unit  number  which  represents  the  average  unit  cost  of 
the  lot.)  Jones  (1962)  pointed  out  that,  under  the  unit  theory, 
arithmetic  lot  midpoints  are  only  approximations,  and  algebraic  mid- 
points would  be  more  correct.  He  provided  tables  of  such  midpoints, 
computed  by  an  iterative  technique.  Brewer  (1965)  suggested  two 
alternative  simple  rules  for  determining  approximate  lot  midpoints, 
but  with  no  indication  of  choice  criteria.  As  one  rule,  he  proposed 
multiplying  the  first  lot  size  by  0.3  and  adding  0.5,  and  using 
arithmetic  lot  midpoints  for  all  other  lots.  Alternatively,  he 
proposed  dividing  the  first  lot  size  by  3.0  if  the  lot  size  does  not 
exceed  10,  and  using  the  arithmetic  midpoint  for  the  first  lot  as  well 
as  later  lots  otherwise.  Dahlhaus  and  Roj  (1967)  suggest  that  the 
"one-third  rule"  should  be  applied  for  first  lots  of  up  to  50  units; 
they  also  comment  to  the  effect  that,  while  algebraic  lot  midpoints 
offer  some  refinement,  they  are  generally  unnecessarily  complicated. 
Batchelder  et  (1969)  feel  that  non-arithmetic  midpoints  are  likely 
to  be  important  only  for  first  lots  of  25  or  fewer  units.  (These 
suggestions  and  feelings  were  based  on  empirical  knowledge  of  those 
authors. ) 

Waggoner  (1971)  proposes  an  iterative  technique,  similar  to  that 
of  Jones,  for  lot  midpoint  determination.  He  suggests  starting  with 
an  approximate  or  estimated  B value,  determining  adjusted  lot  midpoints, 

from  regression  using  those  adjusted  midpoints. 
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and  repeating  until  the  change  in  B value  becomes  insignificant.  His 
formula  is 

K = {N(B  + 1)/[{L  + .5)®'^'  - (F  - .5)®"^']}"'/®  (15) 

where  K represents  the  algebraic  lot  midpoint,  N represents  the  number 
of  units  in  the  lot,  L represents  the  cumulative  number  of  the  last 
unit  in  the  lot,  F represents  the  cumulative  number  of  the  first  unit 
in  the  lot,  and  B represents  the  slope  (learning  rate)  parameter. 

For  purposes  of  the  present  research,  arithmetic  midpoints  have 
been  used  exclusively,  since  the  refinement  resulting  from  determina- 
tion of  algebraic  midpoints  appears  to  be  trivial. 


Prices  as  Cost  Surrogates 

Prices  have  been  widely  used  as  cost  surrogates,  although  only 
13%  of  the  treatises  reviewed  discuss  this  substitution.  In  his 
original  work,  Wright  (1936)  advocated  applying  his  learning  curve 
theory  to  negotiated  prices  of  vendor  items,  as  an  aid  in  projecting 
"should  cost"  estimates.  Many  firms  follow  Wright's  recommendation 
in  dealing  with  their  suppliers  (Hirschmann,  1964).  The  broader 
strategic  implications  of  considering  price  to  closely  follow  cost 
in  competitive  markets,  as  reflected  in  price-volume  experience 
curves,  were  not  brought  out  until  relatively  recently  (e.g.,  Conley, 
1970;  Boston  Consulting  Group,  1972;  Tilles,  1974).  The  extensive 
data  on  learning  slopes  realized  by  the  Army,  as  reported  by  Waggoner 
(1971),  were  all  based  on  prices  paid  by  the  Army,  rather  than  on 
accounting  costs  at  some  lower  level  of  aggregation.  These  slopes 
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In  his  PhD  dissertation,  Woolley  (1972,  p.  25)  states:  "Friedman 
claims  that  the  best  measure  of  average  cost  is  price."  This  attribu- 
tion may  be  just  rationalization  of  the  lack  of  good  cost  data. 

However,  Woolley  (1972,  p.  61)  goes  on  to  explain:  "The  more  competi- 
tive the  market,  the  more  quickly  prices  change  in  response  to  changes 
in  demand.  Over  long  periods  of  time  and  if  there  are  no  specialized 
factors  of  production,  excess  profits  are  eliminated,  and  even 
administered  prices  will  change  to  reflect  underlying  cost  changes 
within  the  industry."  Finally,  he  summarizes  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  using  prices  as  cost  surrogates,  indicating  ready 
availability  of  data  and  market  allocation  of  joint  costs  as  the 
principal  advantages,  to  be  weighed  against  the  disadvantages  of 
possible  collusion  amongst  sellers  and  concealed  effects  of  demand 
shifts. 

For  purposes  of  the  present  research,  strong  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  the  use  of  price  data,  although  some  comparisons  with  various 
levels  of  aggregation  of  costs  will  also  be  made. 

Production  Parameters 

Although  36%  of  the  treatises  reviewed  recommend  consideration 
of  various  production  parameters  (e.g.,  production  rate,  production 
break  duration,  delivery  lead  time,  production  lot  size)  together 
with  cumulative  production  in  arriving  at  cost  or  price  projections, 
there  is  relatively  little  agreement  as  to  which  specific  parameters 
to  consider  or  how  to  incorporate  them  into  a practical  model.  Those 
production  related  parameters  considered  in  two  or  more  of  the  treatises 
reviewed  are  identified  in  Table  5. 
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TABLE  5 - PRODUCTION  PARAMETERS  CONSIDERED 
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Gibson,  1949 

Conway  & SchuUj,  1959  X 
Baloff,  1963,  1966 
Keachie,  1964  X 

Arditti,  1967 

Colasuonno,  1967  X 

Schumacker,  1968  X 

Orsini,  1970 

Gossett,  1971 

Waggoner,  1971 

Puryear,  1972 

Fazio  & Russell , 1974 

Pichon  & Richardson,  1974 

Daniels,  1974 

Large  ^ , 1974  X X 

Carlson,  1975 

Burns,  1976 

Smith,  1976 

Carlson  & Rowe,  1976 


Totals: 


4 2 2 2 5 2 


2 4 12 
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The  greatest  attention  was  paid  to  production  rate.  Orsini 
(1970)  experimented  with  production  rate  as  an  added  variable  in 
both  additive  and  multiplicative  variations  of  the  traditional  power 
form  learning  rtHdel , and  reported  statistically  better  results  than 
with  the  basic  traditional  model.  Fazio  and  Russell  (1974),  working 
with  peak  production  rates,  found  that  1)  Rate  tooling  (i.e., 

tooling  required  to  support  higher  production  rates  than  initial 

a 

tooling),  sustaining  tooling  (i.e.,  continuing  tooling  maintenance 
and  replacement),  and  rate  equipment  costs  (per  unit  produced)  all 
increase  with  production  rate,  2)  Manufacturing  material,  quality 
control,  sustaining  engineering  (i.e.,  continuing  production  support 
engineering),  and  overhead  costs  all  decrease  as  production  rate 
increases,  3)  Initial  tooling  costs  are  insensitive  to  production 
rate,  and  4)  Total  manufacturing  costs  are  not  predictable  as  a 
function  of  production  rate.  Similarly,  Large  ^ (1974)  found 

that  the  influence  of  production  rate  on  cost  cannot  be  predicted 
with  confidence,  but  rather  each  case  must  be  examined  individually. 
They  attribute  this  in  part  to  the  fact  that  "Decisions  on  rate  of 
output  are  based  on  military,  financial,  and  political  considerations, 
not  efficiency  of  production"  (Large  et  ^. , 1974,  p.  8).  However, 
Smith  (1976)  found  that  a cumulative  production  and  production  rate 
multiplicative  model  fit  some  data  sets  very  well.  In  fact,  he 
found  that  the  rate  variable  stabilized  and  improved  the  predictive 
ability  of  his  cost  model  for  two  out  of  three  airframe  production 


data  sets. 
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The  next  greatest  attention  was  paid  to  production  break  duration. 
Using  an  additive  model  with  empirical  data  on  machine  shop  operations, 
Pichon  and  Richardson  (1974)  found  duration  of  production  break  to  be 
a statistically  insignificant  variable  for  break  durations  of  up  to 
two  years.  Burns  (1976)  reports  that  a General  Electric  cost  account- 
ing bulletin  recommends  a 50%  loss  of  learning  for  a 3 to  6 month 
production  break,  increasing  to  a 75%  loss  for  a 12  month  break. 

Delivery  lead  time  and  production  lot  size  also  received  attention 
from  a fair  share  of  the  authors  reviewed.  Delivery  lead  time  is  con- 
sidered important  since  it  directly  determines  the  time  available  for 
preproduction  planning,  which  in  turn  affects  both  the  first  unit  cost 
intercept  and  the  realizable  learning  function  slope  (Conway  and 
Schultz,  1959;  Keachie,  1964).  Production  Tot  size  is  potentially  an 
important  variable  since  unusually  small  lot  sizes  do  not  permit 
efficient  utilization  of  manpower  and  facilities,  and  unusually  large 
lot  sizes  overtax  production  facilities--both  extremes  being  relatively 
inefficient  (Large  ^ , 1974). 

Similarly,  production  run  duration  can  be  an  efficiency  factor, 
since  it  influences  the  amounts  of  preproduction  planning  and  of 
capital  investment  in  machinery  and  facilities  (Conway  and  Schultz, 
1959;  Puryear,  1972).  However,  Large  et  (1974)  reported  finding 
no  correlation  between  acceptance  span  and  learning  slope  in  studies 
of  the  military  airframe  industry. 

For  purposes  of  the  present  research,  four  production  related 
variables  were  selected  for  further  investigation:  production  rate 
(represented  alternatively  by  either  the  average  or  the  maximum  number 
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of  units  delivered  in  a month);  production  break  duration;  delivery 
lead  time;  and  production  lot  size. 

Technical  Performance 

One  remaining  train  of  thought  with  respect  to  variables  involves 
the  consideration  of  technical  or  performance  parameters  of  a product; 
13%  of  the  treatises  reviewed  suggested  some  form  of  cost  estimating 
relationship  either  explicitly  recognizing,  or  at  least  tempered  by, 
such  variables.  Brockman  and  Dickens  (1967)  experimented  with  a 
multiplicative  variant  of  the  traditional  power  form  learning  model, 
in  which  the  added  variables  represented  physical  characteristics 
(e.g.,  speed,  weight)  of  the  cargo  aircraft  under  consideration. 

James  (1968)  proposed  incorporation  of  a relative  (not  absolute) 
complexity  factor,  to  account  for  shifts  in  learning  induced  by 
product  design  changes.  Booz-Allen  (1969)  again  considered  physical 
product  parameters  (i.e.,  electrical  parts  count,  input  power)  in  a 
model  similar  to  that  used  by  Brockman  and  Dickens.  Batchelder  et  a1 . 
(1969)  suggested  incorporation  of  a uniqueness  factor,  somewhat  akin 
to  the  complexity  factor  of  James,  reasoning  that  the  degree  of  newness 
of  a design  should  affect  the  learning  parameters. 

Abernathy  takes  a refreshingly  different  view  of  the  whole  concept 
of  learning,  placing  it  in  more  of  a strategic  systems  context:  "The 
occurrence  of  the  learning  curve  is  related  to  the  transition  of  a 
productive  unit,  in  that  it  depends  on  a standardized  product  design, 
a reduction  in  market  uncertainty,  predictability  in  organization  and 
work  force  incentives,  and  advances  in  production-process  technology" 
(Abernathy,  1976,  pp.  4-14).  He  emphasizes  the  need  for  product 
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standardization  if  substantial  productivity  gains  are  to  be  realized; 
standardization  could  also  be  viewed  as  non-uniqueness. 

For  purposes  of  the  present  research,  technical  performance  param- 
eters will  not  be  explicitly  considered.  However,  the  development  of 
either  complexity  or  uniqueness  factors  (or  both)  may  offer  an  interest 
ing  avenue  for  future  research. 

Concepts  Addressed 

Under  the  general  heading  of  Concepts,  Table  2 reflects  the 
content  of  each  treatise  reviewed  in  terms  of  six  topics:  Competitive 
Effects,  Factors  of  Learning,  Learning  Curve  Hazards,  Production 
Discontinuities,  Strategic  Implications,  and  Uses  of  Learning  Theory. 
Factors  of  Learning  and  Uses  of  Learning  Theory  have  been  reviewed  in 
Chapter  II.  Each  of  the  other  four  topics  will  be  addressed  further 
in  the  balance  of  this  section,  with  emphasis  still  given  to  work  which 
leads  into  the  present  research. 

Competitive  Effects 

Only  8%  of  the  treatises  reviewed  have  given  consideration  to 
competitive  effects,  and  to  the  potential  utility  of  learning  or 
V experience  theory  in  interpreting  or  anticipating  such  effects.  The 

first  significant  work  identified  in  this  area  is  that  of  Scherer 
(1964).  In  analyzing  progress  curve  data  on  World  War  II  aircraft 
production  programs,  he  found  that  "Programs  with  competition  had  on 
the  average  steeper  progress  curves  than  noncompetitive  programs" 
(Scherer,  1964,  p.  124).  He  also  recognized  that,  in  spite  of  the 
much  touted  advantages  of  price  competition,  the  introduction  of 
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second  or  multiple  sources  is  not  always  warranted.  "When  economies 
of  scale  are  relevant,  it  could  be  uneconomical  to  split  up  an  order 
just  large  enough  for  optimal  production  by  one  firm.  . . . Only  when 
production  orders  are  expected  to  be  sufficiently  large  and  sustained 
to  permit  net  cost  savings  from  competition,  or  when  other  advantages 
such  as  preventing  the  interruption  of  deliveries  in  the  event  of 
strikes  are  important,  is  second  sourcing  desirable"  (Scherer,  1964, 

P.  127). 

Arditti  (1967)  points  out  that,  if  a firm  which  develops  a new 
product  can  sell  the  initial  units  of  that  product  less  expensively 
than  a potential  competitor,  then  customers  will  only  buy  from  that 
competitor  if  the  total  procurement  cost  is  lower,  due  to  the  com- 
petitor's following  a steeper  learning  curve.  If  the  developing 
firm  becomes  the  initial  producer,  experience  gained  will  permit  it 
to  further  reduce  its  price,  making  market  entry  by  a competitor  more 
costly.  Further,  even  if  production  process  knowledge  were  in  some 
way  transferred  efficiently  from  the  developer  and  initial  producer 
to  the  potential  competitor,  the  result  would  be  not  only  to  lower 
that  competitor's  initial  production  costs,  but  also  to  flatten  his 
progress  curve,  thus  minimizing  the  benefits  realized  from  the 
knowledge  transfer.  Arditti  also  notes  that,  in  Government  procure- 
ments, the  threat  of  developing  an  alternative  source  (i.e.,  separating 
production  from  the  developer)  may  serve  as  an  effective  prod  to  the 
developer,  almost  like  true  competition,  resulting  in  reduced  total 
procurement  cost. 


In  studying  the  cost  and  price  histories  of  a limited  number  of 
military  cornnunications-eiectronics  equipment  items  for  whicn  price 
competition  was  introduced  following  the  initial  few  procurements, 
Booz-Allen  (1969)  found  that  the  average  unit  price  reduction  associ- 
ated with  the  introduction  of  competition  was  43X.  However,  in 
deference  to  the  limited  amount  of  data  supporting  that  finding, 
they  elected  to  propose  a pricing  model  incorporating  a reduction  of 
only  30%  (i.e.,  reduction  to  70%  of  the  precompetitive  level).  "In 
conclusion,  it  is  suggested  by  all  of  the  preceding  considerations 
that  a reduction  factor  of  0.70  can  reasonably  be  expected  when  a 
procurement  contract  goes  competitive.  This  adjustment  obviously 
applies  only  for  the  first  time  the  procurement  of  a device  goes 
competitive,  and  only  after  sole  source  buys  provide  a cost/quantity 
relationship"  (Booz-Allen,  1969,  p.  67).  Relying  on  testimony  by 
former  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  before  a Congressional  committee 
in  1965,  an  Army  cost  analyst  reached  a similar  conclusion;  "In  the 
absence  of  definable  data,  it  is  suggested  that  a cost  reduction  of 
twenty-five  percent  be  considered  at  the  introduction  of  competition" 
(Gossett,  1971,  p.  13).  The  term  "cost  reduction"  as  used  by  Gossett 
referred  to  a reduction  in  the  price  paid  by  the  Army. 

Implicit  in  both  of  the  preceding  quotations  is  the  assumption 
that  the  reduction  in  price  paid  due  to  the  introduction  of  competition 
will  result  only  in  a vertical  shift  downwards  of  the  price-quantity 
curve,  and  not  also  in  a corresponding  change  in  slope.  If,  as  Scherer 
found,  the  slope  steepens  under  competition,  then  competition  is 
clearly  desirable.  But  if,  as  Arditti  suggested,  a flattening  of 
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the  slope  occurs,  the  apparent  savings  due  to  competition  may  be 
illusory,  and  experience  theory  views  should  receive  greater  attention: 
"The  cost  achieved  by  a large  producer  can  more  than  offset  any  benefits 
from  the  competition  for  an  equivalent  volume  spread  between  several 
producers.  ...  If  all  production  of  a given  product  is  concentrated 
in  a single  producer,  then  the  cost  attainable  is  about  70  to  80%  of 
what  it  would  be  split  between  two  equivalent  producers"  (Boston  Con- 
sulting Group,  1972,  p.  49). 

For  purposes  of  the  present  research,  particular  attention  will  be 
paid  to  experience  curve  slopes  as  well  as  vertical  shifts  following 
compet i t i ve  procurement s . 

Learning  Curve  Hazards 

Learning  curve  hazards  were  discussed  in  fully  41%  of  the 
treatises  reviewed,  and  have  already  been  reviewed  in  Chapter  II. 
However,  there  are  a few  points  which  warrant  further  emphasis,  and 
they  will  be  brought  out  here.  First  and  foremost,  it  must  be 
recognized  that  there  is  no  underlying,  immutable,  natural  law  which 
dictates  that  learning  will  occur  in  accordance  with  any  particular 
mathematical  formulation.  Whether  one  uses  the  traditional  power 
form  or  some  more  complex  model,  it  is  still  only  an  approximation 
of  actual  events  and  relationships,  and  there  is  no  guarantee  that 
any  model  will  hold  true  in  any  specific  instance.  While  learning 
theory  has  proven  to  be  a very  useful  tool  for  forecasting,  it  should 
be  used  only  with  great  caution  as  a control  device,  in  recognition 
of  the  significant  differences  existing  in  patterns  of  progress 
(Conway  and  Schultz,  1959). 
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Government  contractors  usually  try  to  demonstrate  progress,  since 
'Progress  over  the  length  of  a contract  may  carry  high  'political' 
weight  for  future  awards"  (Colasuonno,  1967,  p.  23);  however,  there 
is  no  guarantee- that  the  progress  demonstrated  reflects  the  true 
progress  of  which  the  contractor  is  potentially  capable.  It  is  quite 
conceivable  that  "Preoccupation  with  expected  log-linear  reductions 
may  mask  opportunities  for  greater  reductions"  (Colasuonno,  1967, 
p.  84). 

Strict  adherence  to  experience  theory,  involving  intensive 
capital  investment  to  drive  down  production  costs  and  a high  degree 
of  product  standardization  to  maximize  learning  opportunities,  will 
necessarily  result  in  reduced  capacities  for  flexibility  and  innovation 
(Abernathy  and  Wayne,  1974).  Given  the  rapidity  of  technological 
advances  and  the  attendant  high  rate  of  product  obsolescence,  particu- 
larly in  the  military  market  place,  defense  industry  contractors 
should  be  expecially  alert  to  the  dangers  posed  by  the  loss  of 
flexibility  and  innovative  capacity.  Reductions  in  these  areas 
should  only  be  permitted  to  result  from  conscious  decisions  to  accept 
such  risks,  and  not  from  oversight  brought  about  by  preoccupation  with 
experience  theory. 

For  purposes  of  the  present  research,  evidence  of  preoccupation 

« 
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with  expected  log-linear  price  reductions  will  be  sought. 

f 

Production  Discontinuities 

[ The  subject  of  production  discontinuities  has  been  treated  in  23% 

I of  the  treatises  reviewed.  Wright  (1936)  and  Gibson  (1949),  as  well 
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as  many  other  authors  since  them,  recognized  that  production  discon- 
tinuities resulting  from  design  changes  or  production  breaks  should 
be  minimized,  if  full  advantage  were  to  be  taken  of  learning  opportuni- 
ties. For  many  years,  production  discontinuities  were  treated  as 
anomalies,  and  were  either  ignored  or  compensated  for 'by  rule-of-thumb 
adjustments  (Colasuonno,  1967).  Meyer  (1968)  proposed  recursion 
formulas  for  predicting  costs  when  perturbations  occur;  while  of 
theoretical  interest,  his  approach  does  not  appear  to  be  readily 
applicable  to  practical  planning  problems. 

The  PhD  research  reported  by  Conrad  (1969)  focused  on  the  effects 
of  intermittent  interference  with  the  learning  process.  Two  ways  of 
compensating  for  learning  interruptions  were  examined  by  Conrad: 

1)  Add  a constant  to  the  cost  value,  if  the  curve  following  the  dis- 
ruption appeared  to  be  parallel  to  the  curve  existing  prior  \.o  the 
disruption,  or  2)  Lag  the  cycle,  if  the  interruption  had  the  effect 
of  moving  subjects  backwards  to  an  earlier  point  in  the  learning 
process.  While  Conrad  reached  no  statistically  based  general  conclu- 
sion as  to  which  compensatory  treatment  should  be  preferred,  he  did 
subjectively  judge  the  lagging  approach  to  typically  provide  a better 
fit  to  empirical  data.  Ilderton  (1970)  proposed  a mathematical 
technique  for  determining  an  appropriate  lag  value.  Gossett  (1971) 
also  favors  the  lagging  technique,  although  he  offers  no  rationale 
as  to  why  it  should  be  preferred. 

Pichon  and  Richardson  (1974)  sought  to  validate  a model  which 
would  predict  the  cost  of  the  first  production  unit  following  a 
production  break  as  a function  of  the  learning  curve  slope,  the  cost 
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of  the  last  unit  produced  prior  to  the  break,  and  the  duration  of  the 
break.  Although  they  had  moderate  predictive  success,  they  found 
their  production  break  duration  variable  to  be  statistically  insignifi- 
cant (for  breaks  of  up  to  two  years)  in  their  model. 

For  purposes  of  the  present  research,  it  is  clear  that  a better 
way  needs  to  be  identified  for  predicting  the  effects  of  production 
discontinuities  on  product  costs  and  prices.  Notwithstanding  the 
results  of  Pichon  and  Richardson,  the  effect  of  production  break 
duration  will  be  investigated,  but  in  the  context  of  a different  model. 

Strategic  Implications 

A surprising  17%  of  the  treatises  reviewed  contained  statements 
reflecting  strategic  insights  into  the  experience  theory  concept. 
Although  key  experience  effect  implications  for  business  strategy  have 
already  been  presented  in  Chapter  I,  and  a few  relevant  quotations 
from  other  authors  were  highlighted  at  the  outset  of  this  chapter,  it 
seems  appropriate  to  consolidate  here  the  strategic  views  expressed  by 
some  of  those  authors  who  first  drew  attention  to  distinctions  between 
learning  and  experience  theories. 

Although  ASher  did  not  believe  that  costs  could  continue  to  decline 
indefinitely  as  cumulative  quantities  produced  increased,  he  did  foresee 
the  competitive  advantage  of  attaining  dominant  market  share:  "Manu- 
facturers who  have  been  producing  a given  type  of  product  for  a long 
time  have  a distinct  advantage  over  newcomers  in  the  industry.  . . . 

With  luck,  and  with  sufficient  financial  backing,  the  newcomer  may 
reach  a cumulative  output  that  will  put  him  within  reach  of  his 
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competitors'  production  costs"  (Asher,  1956,  p.  139).  Similarly, 
Keachie  (1964,  p.  44)  realized  that  "The  first  producer  in  a field  is 
already  ‘down  the  curve'  on  his  costs  when  newcomers  begin,  so  they 
can  expect  comparable  costs  only  after  comparable  cumulative  produc- 
tion, other  things  being  equal."  Two  marketing  specialists,  Kotler 
(1972)  and  Jain  (1975),  both  strongly  support  the  philosophy  of  build- 
ing market  share  at  the  expense  of  current  profits,  theorizing  that 
such  a strategy  should,  if  successful,  maximize  long-run  profits.  Jain 
also  warns  producers  not  to  let  market  share  slip  away  unless  there  has 


been  a conscious  decision  to  relinquish  it. 

The  fact  that  technologically  based  manufacturing  process  improve- 
ments are  needed  to  maintain  a semblance  of  linearity  ever  extended 
production  runs  was  recognized  by  Asher  (1956).  Woolley  (1972)  also 
saw  the  importance  of  investing  in  adaptation  to  technological  change. 

The  strategic  nature  of  experience  theory,  as  a tool  for  providing 
insights  into  the  total  system  which  confronts  the  executive  and  for 
allocating  men,  money,  and  materials,  was  seen  by  Keachie  (1964). 
Combining  his  own  awareness  of  the  need  for  technological  change  with 
Keachie's  system  perspective,  Woolley  (1972,  pp.  46,  47)  stated:  "The 
concept  of  the  experience  curve  is  essentially  that  of  the  total  firm 
as  a system,  innovating,  adapting  to  technological  change,  and  reacting 
to  the  pressure  to  reduce  costs." 

Arditti  (1967)  emphasized  the  importance  of  considering  both 
initial  costs  and  learning  slopes  together  when  attempting  to  develop 
a procurement  strategy  involving  multiple  sources.  He  recognized  the 
fallacy  in  considering  slopes  alone,  without  regard  to  price  level. 
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Finally,  Abernathy  and  Wayne  (1974)  and  Abernathy  (1976)  writing 
alone  raise  caution  flags  about  the  advisability  of  indiscriminately 
pursuing  a cost  minimization  strategy,  which  they  equate  to  experience 
theory.  "Many  years  of  high  rates  of  productivity  have  come  at  a 
cost--a  declining  capacity  for  innovation.  ...  To  achieve  gains  in 
productivity,  there  must  be  attendant  losses  in  innovative  capability; 
or,  conversely,  the  conditions  needed  for  rapid  innovative  change  are 
much  different  from  those  that  support  high  levels  of  production 
efficiency"  (Abernathy,  1976,  pp.  1-2,  1-3).  Although  Abernathy  was 
writing  about  the  automotive  industry,  his  conclusions  appear  to  be 
at  least  equally  applicable  to  the  aerospace  industry.  !n  fact,  in 
the  aerospace  industry  in  particular,  flexibility  and  innovative 
capability  may  be  of  far  greater  long-run  value  than  the  ability  to 
produce  obsolescent  products  at  a minimal  cost. 

For  purposes  of  the  present  research,  emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
verifying  the  applicability  of  price  experience  curve  theory  in  the 
military  market  place.  If  applicability  in  spite  of  Government  con- 
trols and  interventions  can  be  established,  then  strategy  implications 
counterpart  to  those  for  business  strategy  in  consumer  and  industrial 
markets  can  be  inferred. 


CHAPTER  IV  - RESEARCH  METHODOLOGY 


In  this  chapter,  the  research  methodology  is  explained.  The 
research  is  organized  around  the  seven  issues  identified  in  the  intro- 
ductory chapter.  In  addition  to  further  discussion  of  each  of  the 
research  issues,  this  chapter  presents  hypotheses  to  be  tested, 
analytical  models  and  procedures  to  be  used,  and  statistical  tests 
to  be  employed  in  the  course  cf  the  analyses. 


Research  Issues 

Based  on  a review  of  the  literature  relevant  to  experience  curve 
theory,  and  on  the  author's  personal  knowledge  of  Department  of  Defense 
avionics  acquisition  practices,  a set  of  seven  related  issues  which 
warrant  further  research  has  been  identified.  Clearly,  many  other 
issues  could  be  raised,  and  numerous  other  questions  could  be  addressed. 
However,  these  seven  issues  have  been  selected  as  being  particularly 
worthy  of  further  investigation.  Although  already  listed  in  Chapter  I, 
they  are  repeated  here  for  convenient  reference.  (More  precise  state- 
ments, in  hypothesis  form,  are  presented  later  in  the  chapter.) 

1.  How  do  experience  curves  differ  from  traditional  learning 
curves  in  the  Government  procurement  environment? 

2.  How  are  the  forms  of  experience  curves  affected  by 
alternative  techniques  for  compensating  for  the  effects 
of  inflation? 


3. 


How  are  the  forms  of  experience  curves  affected  by 
implicit  prior  experience  on  closely  related  products? 

4.  How  are  the  forms  of  experience  curves  related  to 
production  lot  sizes,  product  delivery  rates,  delivery 
lead  times,  and  the  durations  of  breaks  between  pro- 
duction runs? 

5.  How  stable  are  experience  curve  slopes  over  successive 
procurements? 

6.  How  consistent  are  experience  curve  slopes  within  and 
across  firms? 

7.  How  accurately  can  future  procurement  pricing  be 
predicted  using  experience  curve  theory? 

In  subsequent  sections  of  this  chapter,  each  of  these  issues  will 
be  discussed,  and  the  planned  analytical  approach  to  the  investigation 
of  each  will  be  described.  At  the  end  of  this  chapter,  the  various 
alternative  multiplicative  power  form  models  of  learning  and  experience 
employed  in  the  course  of  investigating  these  issues  will  be  summarized 
Each  of  these  models  shares  the  advantage  of  being  readily  transformabl 
into  an  additive  logarithmic  model,  amenable  to  bivariate  and  multi- 
variate regression  analyses. 

The  non-random  selection  of  the  data  base  content  limits  the 
utility  of  statistical  tests,  and  the  transformation  to  logarithmic 
formulation  distorts  the  usual  interpretation  of  such  established 
indicators  as  the  Coefficient  of  Determination  (R^)  and  F-tests  (which 
are  not  particularly  robust  under  conditions  c wness).  In  spite 
of  these  limitations,  selective  use  is  made  of  F-tests  of  explanatory 
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significance,  and  Adjusted  values,  and  Standard  Error  of  Estimate 
(SEE)  values  in  comparing  alternative  models.  Examination  of  regres- 
sion residuals  plays  an  important  role  in  determining  the  applicability 
of  models,  particularly  with  respect  to  Issue  5,  in  v;hich  the  question 
of  piecewise  log-linearity  is  examined.  Other  statistical  tests  of 
relationships,  such  as  t-tests  and  chi-square  tests,  are  also  used 
extensively. 

Required  analyses  were  performed  using  FORTRAN  programs  written 
by  the  author,  augmented  by  prepackaged  SPSS  (Statistical  Package  for 
the  Social  Sciences)  routines  (Nie  ^ al_. , 1975).  Graphic  plots  and 
summary  tables  of  results  are  presented  as  necessary  to  clarify  the 
narrative  description  of  results. 

Experience  Vs.  Learning 

Issue  1:  How  do  experience  curves  differ  from  traditional  learn- 
ing curves  in  the  Government  procurement  environment?  Experience 
curves  may  be  viewed  as  an  approximation  to  the  summation  of  a whole 
set  of  learning  curves,  individually  applicable  to  the  elements  which 
collectively  comprise  a particular  product.  That  is,  distinct  learn- 
ing curves  may  be  considered  to  exist  for  direct  fabrication  labor, 
direct  assembly  labor,  purchased  materials,  etc.,  and  for  the  related 
overhead  accounts.  At  varying  levels  of  aggregation  of  these  subsidi- 
ary learning  curves,  the  experience  effect  may  be  reflected  in  the 
direct  costs  of  value  added  (the  traditional  learning  theory  view), 
in  total  manufacturing  costs,  in  total  costs,  or  in  market  price  (most 
convenient  for  strategic  analysis).  An  inherent  part  of  the  experience 
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effect  may  well  involve  learning  by  customers,  as  reflected  in 
increasingly  effective  interactions  and  cooperation  between  customers 
and  producers.  For  example,  customer  feedback  influences  such  cost 
factors  as  product  design  and  channels  of  distribution,  as  well  as 
price. 

The  Boston  Consulting  Group  has  found  that  the  experience  effect 
is  apparent  in  numerous  consumer  and  industrial  products  manufactured 
and  sold  in  strongly  competitive  market  environments.  They  have  found 
(and  Woolley  has  confirmed)  strong  empirical  evidence  to  suggest  that, 
in  such  markets,  price  follows  cost,  and  thus  experience  is  adequately 
reflected  in  depictions  of  cumulative  average  market  price  versus 
cumulative  quantity  sold.  However,  The  Boston  Consulting  Group  (1972, 
p.  44)  cautions  that  "Experience  curves  do  not  apply  if  major  elements 
of  cost  or  price  are  determined  by  patent  monopolies,  natural  material 
supply,  or  Government  regulation." 

Department  of  Defense  procurements  impose  very  extensive  Government 
regulations  on  contractors,  and  the  few-sellers,  very-few-buyers 
(oligopolistic,  oligopsonistic)  defense  market  place  differs  markedly 
from  the  strongly  competitive  consumer  and  industrial  markets  examined 
by  The  Boston  Consulting  Group  and  by  Woolley.  For  instance,  defense 
procurements  are  usually  made  only  in  annual  increments,  authorized 
and  funded  at  the  discretion  of  Congress.  The  uncertainty  thus 
surrounding  future  orders  is  a severe  disincentive  to  capital  invest- 
ment, resulting  in  less  than  optimal  efficiency  and  productivity. 
Productivity  enhancement  is  further  handicapped  by  the  particularly 
rapid  onset  of  obsolescence,  unfortunately  characteristic  of  the 
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high  technology  products  required  by  the  defense  community 
(Ulsamer,  1976). 

Long  lead-times  between  major  project  startup  and  completion 
are  the  rule,  not  the  exception.  Non-standard  designs  are  common, 
and  the  contractor's  technical  risks  are  multiplied  by  Government 
intervention  in  both  product  and  process  design  changes.  Although 
regulations  imposed  by  the  Government  impact  most  contractors  in 
such  areas  as  safety,  labor  standards,  and  financial  reporting, 
defense  contractors  are  also  subjected  to  stringent  Government  controls 
on  quality,  security,  subcontracting,  and  documentation.  Defense 
urgency  often  dictates  unusually  demanding  delivery  schedules,  cutting 
delivery  lead  times  and  severely  constraining  preprcduction  planning 
activities  (Spencer,  1977). 

In  view  of  these  unique  features  of  the  military  market  place, 
it  is  appropriate  to  compare  cost-based  learning  curves  at  various 
levels  of  aggregation  with  price-based  experience  cufves,  to  determine 
the  degree  to  which  the  experience  effect  pertains^. under  such  con- 
strained market  conditions.  ‘ 

Both  the  classical  power  form  model  attributed  to  Wright 

Ya  = Bo  (16) 

and  the  modified -power  form  model  attributed  to  Crawford 

Yy  = Bo  (17) 

were  employed  in  this  analysis.  The  variables  contained  in  each  case 
analyzed,  and  the  relationships  amongst  equipment  items,  contractors, 
and  subfiles,  will  be  delineated  in  the  next  chapter.  To  the  extent 
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permitted  by  available  data  (see  Table  6),  each  model  was  examined 
with  the  dependent  variable  representing  four  different  classifica- 
tions or  levels  of  learning  or  experience: 

A)  Direct  Labor  Cost  per  Unit, 

B)  Purchased  Material  Cost  per  Unit, 

C)  Total  Manufacturing  Cost  per  Unit,  and 

D)  Price  per  Unit. 

In  the  classical  model,  represents  cumulative  average  unit 
cost  or  price,  whereas  in  the  modified  model,  Yy  represents  unit  cost 
jr  price  directly.  In  both  models,  Xj  represents  the  cumulative 
quantity  of  units  produced,  B,  is  a scale  factor  implicitly  related 
to  the  cost  or  price  of  the  initial  unit  produced,  and  Bj  is  the 
factor  which  determines  the  steepness  of  the  learning  or  experience 
curve  slope.  All  analyses  of  this  issue  incorporated  cost  and  price 
deflators  based  on  Federal  Purchases  of  Goods  and  Services  indices. 

For  each  item-contractor  combination  analyzed,  the  overall 
regression  slopes,  with  associated  coefficients  of  determination  and 
significance  levels,  were  determined  for  each  level  of  prices  and 
costs  for  each  model.  These  results  are  summarized  and  compared  in 
Chapter  VI. 

Paired -sample,  two-tailed  t-tests  were  performed  to  compare  the 
sample  means  of  product  price  experience  curve  slopes  with  those  of 
each  of  three  cost  accounting  classifications;  these  tests  were  per- 
formed for  four  populations  and  for  both  Cumulative  Average  theory 
and  Unit  theory.  The  cost  accounting  classifications  were  direct 
labor,  purchased  material,  and  total  manufacturing  costs.  The 
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populations  were  the  work  of  each  of  the  three  contractors  (i.e., 

6,  iO,  and  llj  individually  and  their  total  work  (composite).  Stated 
formal ly. 

Ho:  H^:  Up  f 

where  Pp  and  y^.  represent  the  mean  price  and  cost  slopes,  respectively. 
The  significance  criterion  for  rejection  of  the  null  hypothesis  was  in 
all  instances  5^. 

Paired-sample,  one-tailed  t-tests  were  performed  to  compare  the 
sample  means  observed  under  the  cumulative  average  theory  with  those 
observed  under  the  unit  theory,  for  four  populations  and  four  account- 
ing classifications.  The  populations  were  the  work  of  each  of  the 
three  contractors  (i.e.,  6,  10,  and  11)  individually  and  their  total 
■work  (composite).  The  accounting  classifications  were  direct  labor, 
purchased  material,  and  total  manufacturing  costs,  and  product  prices. 
Stated  formally, 

Hfl:  l^U  H^:  y^  > Py 

where  y^  and  py  represent  the  mean  slopes  under  cumulative  average 
theory  and  unit  theory,  respectively.  The  significance  criterion  for 
rejection  of  the  null  hypothesis  was  in  all  instances  5%. 

In  addition  to  these  statistical  tests  and  comparisons,  the  pre- 
dictability of  price  experience  slope  as  an  additive  function  of  direct 
labor,  purchased  material,  and  total  manufacturing  cost  slopes  is  also 
reported. 
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Alternative  Inflation  Treatments 
Issue  2;  How  are  the  forms  of  experience  curves  affected  by 
alternative  techniques  for  compensating  for  the  effects  of  inflation? 
The  Boston  Consulting  Group  elected  to  use  implicit  price  deflators 
based  on  the  Gross  National  Product  (GNP)  in  their  investigations. 

Other  choices  could  be  made,  ranging  from  ignoring  inflation  entirely 
to  applying  implicit  deflators  more  closely  tailored  to  a particular 
industry  or  procurement  environment.  Ignoring  inflation  entirely 
would  simplify  analyses,  but  could  distort  the  slopes  of  experience 
curves,  possibly  leading  to  erroneous  inferences.  Applying  closely 
tailored  deflators  would  seem  to  be  more  appealing,  but  might  not 
affect  the  slopes  of  experience  curves  (and  thus  the  inferences  made 
from  them)  enough  to  warrant  the  added  analytical  complexities  intro- 
duced. It  is  thus  of  importance  to  examine  the  relative  effects  of 
alternative  treatments  of  inflation,  seeking  to  identify  an  approach 
which  provides  an  appropriate  balance  between  analytical  simplicity 
and  inferential  power.  The  implications  of  this  aspect  of  the  present 
research  should  be  broadly  applicable,  not  limited  to  defense  avionics. 
Only  the  classical  power  form  model  attributed  to  Wright 

Ya  = X^  (16) 

was  employed  in  this  analysis,  using  price  as  the  dependent  variable. 
Four  alternative  treatments  of  inflation  were  evaluated  for  each  item- 
contractor  and  item-industry  combination  examined; 

A)  Federal  Purchases  of  Goods  and  Services  (FPGS)  Deflators, 

B)  Gross  National  Product  (GNP)  Deflators, 
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C)  Avionics  Procurement  (AVPR)  Deflators,  and 

D)  Ignore  Inflation. 

The  overall  regression  slopes  resulting  from  each  of  these  treat- 
ments are  summarized  and  compared  in  Chapter  VI.  Paired-sample,  one- 
tailed  t-tests  were  performed  to  compare  the  sample  regression  slope 
means  observed  under  the  four  alternative  inflation  treatments  for  the 
28  item-contractor  combinations  analyzed.  Stated  formally,  the  six 
tests  were 

^02-  ^A  ^ '^A2*  ^ 

^0  3-  ^A  ""  ^As’  ^A 

pg  = vs.  Pg  > 

»05=  l^B  = ^5=  ^B 

where  p^,  Pg,  p«,  and  Pg  represent  respectively  the  mean  slopes  of  the 
four  treatments  identified  above.  If  the  alternative  hypotheses  could 
all  be  accepted,  the  implied  ordering  of  inflation  treatments  in  terms 
of  slope  steepness  would  be  D (flattest),  B,  A,  and  C (steepest).  This 
implied  ordering  is  consistent  with  the  hypothesis  that  the  most  closely 
tailored  deflator  will  lead  to  the  steepest  slopes,  with  progressively 
more  gradual  slopes  resulting  from  the  use  of  progressively  less  closely 
tailored  deflators.  In  addition  to  these  tests  of  relative  slope 
steepness,  goodness  of  fit  criteria,  in  the  form  of  the  mean  coeffici- 
ents of  determination,  significance  levels,  and  standard  error  of 
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estimate  values  associated  with  the  alternative  treatments,  will  also 
be  examined.  Finally,  the  alternative  treatments  will  be  ranked  in 
terms  of  their  relative  performance  under  each  of  these  criteria. 

The  item-contractor  and  item-industry  combinations  analyzed  are 
those  identified  in  Table  7 (i.e.,  all  cases  for  which  adequate  price 
data  are  available).  The  cell  entries  in  Table  7 again  represent  the 
number  of  procurement  actions  available  for  analysis  for  each  item- 
contractor  and  item-industry  combination. 

Implicit  Prior  Experience 

Issue  3:  How  are  the  forms  of  experience  curves  affected  by 
implicit  prior  experience  on  closely  related  products?  New  products 
are  frequently  variants  of  older  products,  often  incorporating  com- 
ponents, subassemblies,  and  manufacturing  processes  with  which  the 
manufacturer  has  already  attained  extensive  experience.  Similarly, 
an  extended  break  in  production,  resulting  in  some  loss  of  learning, 
can  create  a situation  in  which  new  production  should  not  be  treated 
in  the  conventional  manner  (i.e.,  starting  all  over  from  unit  one). 
Rather,  credit  should  be  given  in  some  way  for  implicit  prior  experi- 
ence, recognizing  that  the  current  production  is  not  totally  new,  and 
that  not  all  prior  experience  has  been  lost.  The  concept  behind  the 
"Stanford-B"  curve  touched  on  this  notion,  but  has  not  been  pursued 
at  length,  possibly  because  of  the  emphasis  on  an  assumed  constant 
learning  slope  of  70.7%. 

A variant  of  the  classical  power  form  model  and  of  the  Stanford-B 


equation 
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TABLE  7 - CASES  FOR  WHICH  PRICE  DATA  ARE  AVAILABLE 


Contractor 

Item 


_1_ 

0 

3_ 

_4_ 

_6_ 

7 

10 

11 

12 

13 

ALL 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

35 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

31 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

23 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

7 

7 

- 

4 

- 

- 

7 

- 

- 

1* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

19 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

19 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

18 

- 

- 

- 

11 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

- 

- 

- 

13 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

21 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

31 

- 

- 

- 

- 

15 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

33 

- 

- 

- 

16 

- 

18 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

17 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

18 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

20 

18 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

17 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

19 

- 

- 

- 

1* 

3 

7 

1* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

17 

20 

- 

- 

- 

1* 

4 

7 

2 

- 

- 

. 

6 

20 

* Insufficient  data  available  to  analyze  item-contractor  combination, 
but  contractor  included  in  item-industry  ("ALL"  contractor)  analyses. 
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= Bo  (Xj  + C)^' 


(18) 


was  employed  in  this  analysis,  using  price  as  the  dependent  variable 
and  FPGS  deflators.  The  parameters  Bo  and  Bj  were  both  determined  by 
linear  regressions  on  the  logarithmically  transformed  equation 


In  = In  Bo  + Bj  In  (Xj  + C) 


(19) 


The  factor  C,  representing  a coordinate  shift  (and  frequently  associ- 
ated with  an  implicit  prior  experience  production  quantity),  was 
assigned  values  lO"^  and  3 x lO'^  for  j = 0,  1,  ...,  5.  The  logarithmic 
I spacing  of  the  C values  examined  was  chosen  to  accommodate  the  wide 

range  of  C values  over  which  the  slope  of  equation  (19)  shifts  from 

I nearly  horizontal  to  nearly  vertical. 

\ I In  essence,  the  effect  of  the  Stanford  type  transformation  is  to 

1 t 

I 1 introduce  a shift  factor  to  the  coordinate  system,  as  illustrated  in 

Figure  4.  When  the  give  data  break  sharply  from  a gradual  slope  to  a 
steeper  slope,  represented  by  segments  (1)  and  (2)  in  the  figure,  a 
regression  equation  fitted  to  the  overall  data  set,  as  represented  by 
segment  (3),  does  not  provide  a very  good  statistical  fit.  (The  merits 
of  piece-wise  log-linearity,  as  represented  by  segments  (1)  and  (2), 
will  be  addressed  in  conjunction  with  Issue  5.)  Introduction  of  a 
shift  factor  deemphasizes  the  slope  break,  resulting  in  a more  nearly 
linear  representation  of  the  transformed  data  set,  as  is  apparent  in 
segment  (4). 


To  determine  the  validity  of  interpreting  the  shift  factor  (C) 
values  as  implicit  prior  experience  quantities,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  compare  these  values  with  explicitly  known  prior  experience  quantities. 
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Since  such  explicit  data  were  not  available  for  this  research,  all  that 
can  really  be  determined  is  whether  or  not  the  shift  factors  estab- 
lished in  the  present  research  are  consistent  with  those  previously 
found  in  the  Stanford  research.  If  substantial  inconsistencies  are 
found,  alternative  hypotheses  should  be  formulated  and  tested  in 
further  research. 

Prior  to  conducting  the  regression  analyses  just  described,  it 
was  anticipated  that  about  50%  of  the  subfiles  examined  would  show 
improved  statistical  fits  under  this  transformation  (i.e.,  an  equal 
chance  that  any  particular  subfile  would  or  would  not  snow  improvement), 
and  th<it  the  optimal  shift  factor  value  would  typically  not  exceed  300, 
consistent  with  the  Stanford  Research  Institute  findings  reported 
earlier.  The  item-contractor  and  item-industry  combinations  analyzed 
were  again  those  identified  in  Table  7,  except  excluding  item-contractor 
combinations  with  fewer  than  3 cases.  The  observed  responses  of 
several  parameters  to  changing  shift  factor  (C)  values  will  be  reported 
in  Chapter  VI.  These  parameters  include  (the  coefficient  of  deter- 
mination, estimating  the  percent  of  variance  explained).  Adjusted  R^ 

(a  more  conservative  estimate  of  the  percent  of  variance  explained, 
considering  the  number  of  independent  variables  and  tno  number  of 
cases).  Standard  Error  of  Estimate  (the  standard  deviation  of  the 
residuals),  F-ratios  (implying  the  statistical  significance  of  the 
regression  relationship),  the  imputed  first  unit  intercept  value,  and 
the  slope  exponent  value. 
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Production  Parameters 


Issue  4:  How  are  the  forms  of  experience  curves  related  to  pro- 
duction lot  sizes,  product  delivery  rates,  delivery  lead  times,  and 
the  durations  of  breaks  between  production  runs?  The  traditional 
power  form  model  of  learning  does  not  explicitly  consider  such  addi- 
tional components  of  the  experience  effect  as  investment,  specializa- 
tion, and  scale.  In  an  effort  to  recognize  these  components  more 
directly,  a new  model  will  be  examined,  introducing  the  production 
parameters  considered  here  as  implicit  indicators  of  those  experience 
components.  These  parameters  are  presumably  related  to  the  cited 
experience  factors  through  a variety  of  managerial  decisions.  Selec- 
tion of  these  specific  parameters  was  based  both  on  traditional 
economic  theory  with  regard  to  their  effects  and  on  the  availability 
of  consistently  measurable  data.  While  the  inferences  to  be  made  in 
the  present  research  are  necessarily  limited  to  avionics  procurements, 
the  methodology  proposed  here  should  be  equally  applicable  in  other 
contexts. 

Five  specific  production  parameters  were  selected  for  investiga- 
tion: Quantity  Bought  (number  of  units  in  lot).  Maximum  Delivery  Rate 
(units  per  month).  Production  Break  Duration  (number  of  months). 
Delivery  Lead  Time  (number  of  months),  and  Average  Delivery  Rate  (units 
per  month).  The  expected  effect  of  each  of  these  parameters  (and  of 
Cumulative  Quantity)  on  price,  as  predicted  by  traditional  economic 
theory,  is  depicted  in  Figure  5.  Although  these  curves  are  not 
themselves  of  the  power  form,  it  is  proposed  that  the  region  of  concern 
of  each,  for  purposes  of  the  present  research,  can  be  approximated 


FIGURE  5 - EXPECTED  PRODUCTION  PARAMETER  EFFECTS  ON  PRICE 
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adequately  by  a simple  power  form  relationship.  Thus  for  Quantity 

Bought,  Delivery  Lead  Time,  and  Average  Delivery  Rate,  the  region  of  j 

concern  is  that  for  which  price  decreases  as  the  independent  variable 

increases.  For  Maximum  Delivery  Rate,  the  region  of  concern  is  that  - 

for  which  price  increases  as  the  independent  variable  increases. 

Finally,  for  Production  Break  Duration,  the  region  of  concern  is  that  ■ ; 

, for  which  the  rate  of  change  of  price  increase  is  increasing  as  the  | 

I ’ > 

independent  variable  increases.  j ’ 

The  Quantity  Bought  parameter  is  considered  to  relate  most  closely 

i to  investment  and  scale,  since  large  order  lots  reduce  the  contractor's 

risks,  thus  encouraging  intensive  investment  in  large  scale  facilities  !■ 

( and  processes  which  can  reduce  costs.  Large  order  sizes  also  encourage  j ! 

specialization,  with  its  attendant  economies.  (Very  large  order  sizes  j - 

! can,  however,  '^esult  in  higher  costs  and  prices,  due  mainly  to  facility  i, 

( 

{ capacity  limitations.)  Maximum  Delivery  Rate  also  reflects  scale,  ’ 

' , ! 

since  it  considers  composite  deliveries  of  closely  related  products,  ; ; 

not  just  deliveries  resulting  from  an  individual  procurement  action.  i 

Average  Delivery  Rate  reflects  scale  to  a lesser  degree,  since  it 

* f 

considers  only  the  quotient  of  Quantity  Bought  divided  by  Delivery 

Duration  for  an  individual  procurement  action.  (Very  high  delivery  i : 

rates  can  likewise  result  in  higher  costs  and  prices,  again  due  mainly 

J I 

to  facility  capacity  limitations.)  If  Delivery  Lead  Time  is  insuffici- 
ent, it  limits  opportunities  for  realization  of  investment,  specializa- 
tion, and  scale  economies,  and  is  likely  to  result  in  inadequate  j 

preproduction  planning  and  consequent  production  inefficiencies.  (If,  ij 

however.  Delivery  Lead  Time  is  excessive,  mounting  overhead  costs  can  | 


force  prices  up.)  Finally,  if  Production  Break  Duration  exceeds  a 
few  months,  specialized  facilities  and  personnel  are  likely  to  be 
diverted  to  other  efforts,  resulting  in  a major  loss  of  experience. 

To  investigate  the  effects  of  these  production  parameters  in 
conjunction  with  the  learning  effect  on  avionics  prices,  a multipli- 
cative variant  of  the  classical  power  form  model,  similar  in  form  to 
Levenson's  model  (equation  12),  was  employed: 

= Bj  Xj^  xj"  Xj®  Xg®  (20) 

Actually,  an  additive  logarithmic  transformation  of  this  model  was 
evaluated,  using  stepwise  multivariate  regression  techniques: 

In  = In  Bg  + Bj  In  Xj  + B^  In  X^  + Bj  In  X^  + 

B4  In  X4  + B5  In  X5  + Bg  In  Xg  (21) 

In  these  models,  Y^  represents  cumulative  average  unit  price,  Bg 
represents  the  imputed  first  unit  price,  and  Bj  through  Bg  are  the 
regression  determined  parameters  defining  the  effect  of  each  of  the 
independent  variables,  as  summarized  in  Table  8.  In  essence,  the  main 
determinant  of  price  is  the  learning  effect,  reflected  in  Cumulative 
Quantity  variable  Xj  and  its  associated  slope  exponent,  Bj.  Each  of 
the  other  factors  serves  to  modulate  the  price,  shifting  it  above  or 
below  the  level  determined  by  learning  alone. 

In  employing  the  regression  model  of  equation  (21),  it  was  planned 
in  advance  that  the  modulation  effects  of  variables  would  not  be  con- 
sidered significant  unless  the  null  hypotheses  of  the  slope  exponents 
being  equal  to  zero  could  be  rejected  at  a 5%  criterion.  Stated  formal 
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TABLE  8 - VARIABLES  AND  EXPECTED  PARAMETER  SIGNS 


Variable 

Description 

Parameter 

Sign 

Xi* 

Cumulative  Quantity 

Bi 

- 

X2 

Quantity  Bought 

B2 

- 

X3 

Maximum  Delivery  Rate 

83 

+ 

X4** 

Production  Break  Duration 

Bu 

+ 

X5 

Delivery  Lead  Time 

Bs 

- 

Xg*** 

Average  Delivery  Rate 

Be 

U D. 

'a  = X. 

j 

* “ I (where  j represents  lot  number) 

J=1  ^ 

**  X4  = (Production  Break  Duration  in  Months)  + 1 in  order  to  avoid 
taking  the  logarithm  of  zero 

***  Xg  = (Quantity  Bought )/( Del i very  Duration) 


H„:  B.  = 0 vs.  B.  f 0 (i  = 2,  3,  ....  6) 

However,  it  became  apparent  in  the  course  of  the  analyses  that  even 
variables  whose  coefficients  did  not  meet  this  test  of  statistical 
significance  could  contribute  substantively  to  both  explanation  of 
variance  and  reduction  in  standard  error  of  estimate  values.  Since 
regression  coefficient  magnitudes  near  zero  are  meaningful  in  the  1 

production  parameter  model,  these  latter  criteria  were  used  in  deter- 
1 mining  which  variables  to  consider,  rather  than  the  usual  statistical  i 

I test.  The  absolute  magnitudes  of  B2  through  Bg  were  expected  to  be  | 

t 

I less  than  0.10000,  in  keeping  with  the  concept  of  modulation  effects  ! 

, as  distinct  from  main  effects,  with  signs  expected  to  be  as  indicated  ; 

• in  Table  8.  i 

' The  objective  of  this  part  of  the  present  research  was  to  deter-  ' 

I . , i 

I mine  which  (if  any)  of  the  proposed  production  parameters,  introduced 

in  the  model  of  equation  (21),  offer  a significant  explanatory  advantage 

relative  to  the  classical  power  form  model.  For  each  production  | 

t 

sequence  analyzed,  the  results  observed  will  be  presented  in  terms  of  | 

the  effects  of  the  production  parameters  on  explained  variance  and  on  | 

i 

the  Standard  Error  of  Estimate.  Ideally,  the  former  should  increase  1 

j and  the  latter  should  decrease  as  significant  variables  are  added  to  | 

. the  model.  Additionally,  the  imputed  learning  slopes  before  and  after  | 

i 

the  introduction  of  production  parameters  will  be  compared,  using  a I 

paired-sample  two-tailed  t-test.  Stated  formally, 

Hg:  pg  = vs.  pg  j 

! 

where  pg  and  p^  represent  the  mean  slopes  before  and  after,  respectively.  ! 
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The  item-contractor  combinations  analyzed  are  identified  in  Table  6. 

Piecewise  Log-Linearity 

Issue  5:  How  stable  are  experience  curve  slopes  over  successive 
procurements?  It  seems  reasonable  to  expect  changes  in  experience 
curve  slope  from  one  period  in  a product's  life  cycle  to  another,  due 
for  instance  to  advancing  process  and  product  maturity,  and  perhaps 
also  to  changes  in  production  scale.  Are  there  such  changes,  and  do 
they  reveal  identifiable  patterns?  Prior  analyses  of  learning 
phenomena  by  various  investigators  (notably  Asher,  1956)  suggest  that 
a "reversed-S"  shaped  curve  (perhaps  approximated  by  log-linear  seg- 
ments) in  a logarithmic  plane  may  be  more  appropriate  than  the  standard 
assumption  of  a strictly  log-linear  learning  or  experience  relationship. 

Especially  for  short-term  projections,  bivariate  regression  on  log- 
linear  segments  (if  applicable)  should  offer  a simpler,  more  accurate 
tool  than  multivariate  regression.  Great  care  must  be  exercised,  how- 
ever, to  minimize  the  risks  of  relying  on  such  a simplified  tool  when 
in  fact  a changing  environment  demands  the  use  of  more  complex  tech- 
niques. 

Only  the  classical  power  form  model  attributed  to  Wright 

Ya  = X®'  (16) 

was  employed  in  this  analysis,  using  price  as  the  dependent  variable 
and  FP6S  deflators.  The  appearance  and  structure  of  each  plot  of  the 
natural  logarithm  of  cumulative  average  unit  price  versus  the  natural 
logarithm  of  cumulative  quantity  produced  were  examined  (see  Appendix  C 
for  those  plots),  and  plots  were  tentatively  divided  into  piecewise 
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log-linear  segments  when  discontinuities  were  apparent.  The  validity 
of  each  of  the  selected  break  points  was  checked  by  examining  regression 
residuals  to  confirm  deviations  from  linearity. 

It  was  hypothesized  that  another  indication  of  slope  stability 
could  be  obtained  by  examining  the  standard  deviation  of  adjacent 
slopes.  The  adjacent  slope  by  definition  is  the  slope  from  the  most 
recent  prior  procurement  to  the  current  procurement  in  a sequence, 
mathematically  determined  without  recourse  to  regression  techniques. 

It  was  thought  that  a "high"  standard  deviation  of  adjacent  slopes  for 
a procurement  sequence  would  be  suggestive  of  one  or  more  well-defined 
breaks  in  that  sequence's  overall  slope.  For  purposes  of  the  present 
research,  standard  deviation  values  greater  than  those  characteristic 
( of  the  lowest  third  of  the  subfiles  were  defined  as  "high."  A chi- 

I square  frequency  comparison  test  was  performed  to  determine  if  the 

I 

selection  of  subfiles  demonstrating  piecewise  log-linearity  character- 
istics was  significantly  associated  with  high  standard  deviation  values 
for  adjacent  slopes.  Stated  formally. 


A 

!<' 


H(,:  f^  = 2f|  vs.  H^:  f^^  f 2f|_ 

where  f^  and  f.  represent  respectively  the  frequencies  of  high  and  low 

M L 

standard  deviations  of  adjacent  slopes  for  subfiles  selected  for  piece- 
wise  log-linearity  analyses.  A rejection  criterion  of  5%  was  predeter- 
mined. 


A paired-sample,  two-tailed  t-test  was  performed  to  compare  mean 


adjacent  price  experience  slopes  with  counterpart  regression  price 
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experience  slopes,  both  determined  under  cumulative  average  theory 
■ith  FPGS  deflators.  Stated  formally, 

Ho:  Pr  = vs.  Pr  f p^ 

where  Pr  and  p^  represent  regression  and  adjacent  slope  means,  respec- 
tively. Acceptance  of  the  null  hypothesis  of  equality  of  the  underlying 
population  means  would  substantiate  the  applicability  of  adjacent  slope 
values  in  these  analyses. 

The  item-contractor  and  item-industry  combinations  initially 
examined  were  those  identified  in  Table  7,  except  that  combinations 
with  fewer  than  four  procurement  actions  could  not  be  evaluated  due  to 
insufficient  degrees  of  freedom.  The  15  subfiles  actually  selected  for 
regression  analyses  are  identified  in  Table  9;  cell  entries  in  that 
table  indicate  the  number  of  procurements  analyzed. 

For  each  piecewise  log-linear  segment  examined,  key  regression 
characteristics  (i.e.,  coefficient  of  determination,  standard  error 
of  estimate,  significance,  and  slope)  will  be  reported  and  compared 
with  the  counterpart  overall  regression  characteristics  for  that  sub- 
file. The  expected  findings  for  each  subfile  were  that  coefficient  of 
determination  values  would  increase  and  standard  error  of  estimate 
values  would  decrease  for  each  segment,  as  contrasted  with  the  corre- 
sponding overall  regression  characteristics  for  that  subfile.  Compari- 
sons of  regression  relationship  significances  and  of  experience  slopes 
were  expected  to  be  inconclusive.  Significance  improvements  associated 
with  better  fits  were  expected  to  be  offset  by  significance  degradations 
due  to  fewer  data  points.  Slope  steepness  is  dependent  on  the  nature  of 
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TABLE  9 - SUBFILES  ANALYZED  FOR  LOG-LINEARITY 


Subfile 

First 

Segments 

Middle 

Last 

01 

13 

- 

23 

03 

3 

3 

27 

04 

12 

- 

12 

09 

4 

- 

4 

10 

7 

- 

13 

12* 

6 

- 

3 

13 

3 

6 

11 

18 

3 

13 

19 

19 

4 

10 

6 

20 

3 

- 

16 

22 

4 

- 

17 

23 

7 

4 

8 

27* 

7 

5 

6 

31 

3 

- 

4 

32* 

8 

6 

7 

* Initial  procurement  data  point  omitted  as  an  apparent  outlier,  not 
fitting  a segment  pattern. 


i 


i 


NOTE:  Cell  entries  indicate  the  nimiber  of  procurements  analyzed. 


no 


the  underlying  data,  and  no  consistent  shift  pattern  was  anticipated.  i 

Comparisons  of  all  four  characteristics  between  last  segment  and  first 
segment  values  were  expected  to  be  inconclusive. 

Chi-square  frequency  comparison  tests  were  performed  to  test  the 
significance  of  membership  differences  in  the  categories  Relative 
Increase  and  Relative  Decrease.  A total  of  12  tests  were  performed, 
three  for  each  of  the  four  regression  characteristics  compared:  first 
segment  vs.  overall,  last  segment  vs.  overall,  and  last  segment  vs. 
first  segment.  (Since  only  seven  subfiles  were  judged  to  have  middle 
segments,  no  statistical  tests  were  appropriate  for  those  segments.) 

All  tests  were  of  the  form 

Ho:  fj  = fp  vs.  H^:  fj  f fp 

where  fj  and  fp  represented  the  frequencies  of  Relative  Increase  and 
of  Relative  Decrease,  respectively.  A rejection  criterion  of  5%  was 
again  predetermined.  Strictly  interpreted,  chi-square  tests  of  this 
sort  are  only  applicable  when  the  observations  are  independent.  In 
these  analyses,  the  tests  were  made  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  common 
underlying  factors  (e.g.,  same  contractor  or  same  product  design)  might 
be  expected  to  exert  similar  influences  on  the  behavior  of  several 
subfiles,  thus  negating  the  assumption  of  strict  independence. 

Slope  Variability 

Issue  6:  How  consistent  are  experience  curve  slopes  within  and 


across  firms?  It  is  common  practice  when  forecasting  the  experience 
pattern  of  a new  product  to  use  the  slope  value  for  a similar  product 
within  the  firm  or  industry,  or  in  some  cases  even  to  use  firm  or 
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industry  average  values.  As  reported  in  Chapter  III,  Harris  et  a1 . 
(1965)  have  recommended  an  order  of  desirability  for  alternative 
methods  of  approximating  an  unknown  slope.  Since  slopes  seem  to  be 
determined  mainly  by  the  interaction  of  product  and  process  design 
factors  with  production  parameters,  product  life  cycle  stage,  and 
managerial  strategies,  the  question  arises  as  to  whether  or  not  it 
is  reasonable  to  apply  an  experience  slope  observed  on  one  product 
or  class  of  products  within  a firm  to  projections  of  the  probable 
behavior  of  other  products.  Further,  it  is  expected  that  enough 
differences  do,  in  fact,  exist  from  one  firm  to  another  to  raise 
serious  doubts  about  the  validity  of  using  industry  average  experience 
slopes  as  representative  of  individual  firms'  capabilities. 

No  additional  regressions  were  required  for  this  analysis,  as 
regression  characteristics  generated  in  conjunction  with  the  analysis 
of  Issue  2 were  adequate.  Since  a high  degree  of  consistency  between 
slope  values  is  associated  with  low  variability  amongst  observations, 
comparisons  were  made  on  the  basis  of  the  standard  deviations  of 
regression  slope  values,  considered  in  conjunction  with  mean  and 
extreme  slope  values.  Comparisons  were  made  across  products  (items) 
within  firms  5,  6,  8,  10,  11,  and  13,  and  for  the  cross-contractor 
composite  ALL  (reference  Table  7),  which  encompassed  work  done  by 
ten  contractors.  Comparisons  were  made  across  firms  for  products 
(items)  7,  17,  19,  and  20.  Finally,  comparisons  were  made  amongst 
communications  equipment  subfiles,  navigation  equipment  subfiles, 
and  a composite  of  all  subfiles  available  for  analysis. 
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To  facilitate  comparisons,  it  would  help  to  know  a "desirable" 
slope  standard  deviation  value.  If  slopes  are  assumeo  to  be  normally 
distributed,  then  a "desirable"  maximum  value  for  slope  standard 
deviation  is  .01276;  this  standard  deviation  value  corresponds  to  95^ 
confidence  that  slope  values  will  be  within  5%  of  one  another  (i.e., 
±2.5%  of  the  mean  at  a nominal  slope  of  100%). 

In  view  of  the  very  limited  data  available  to  support  this  aspect 
of  the  present  research  (i.e.,  not  more  than  six  items  made  by  any  one 
firm,  and  not  more  than  four  firms  making  any  one  item),  no  statistical 
tests  could  reasonably  be  applied.  Results  reported  should  therefore 
be  taken  as  suggestive  of  possible  relationships  subject  to  further 
confirmation,  rather  than  as  well-founded  inferences  with  widespread 
implications. 


Future  Price  Prediction 

Issue  7:  How  accurately  can  future  procurement  pricing  be  pre- 
dicted using  experience  curve  theory?  It  is  generally  recognized  that 
the  theory  of  experience  curves  seeks  to  emphasize  the  inferences 
which  can  be  made  at  a strategic  or  "macro"  level,  rather  than  to 
support  specific  detailed  estimates  or  projections  of  costs  or  prices, 
particularly  in  the  near  term.  (Learning  theory,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  sometimes  used  for  manufacturing  control  purposes.)  However,  if 
it  were  possible  to  extract  relatively  "micro"  projections  from 
knowledge  of  recent  market  prices  and  various  factors  influencing 
production,  the  simplicity  associated  with  working  from  price-based 
data  augmented  by  relatively  insensitive  contractor  characteristics 
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(e.g.,  demonstrated  responses  to  alternative  production  break  durations, 
and  to  varying  delivery  rate  requirements)  would  make  such  a price 
projection  technique  valuable.  In  view  of  this,  experience  theory 
based  price  predictions  were  made  and  tested. 

In  Government  weapons  system  and  subsystem  procurements,  it  is 
usually  not  necessary  to  project  future  buy  prices  niore  than  two  or 
three  buys  beyond  the  current  one.  Consequently,  holdout  samples 
consisting  of  the  three  most  recent  procurements  for  each  item- 
contractor  and  item-industry  combination  having  adequate  data  were 
compared  with  predictions  of  those  sample  values  based  on  regression 
models  developed  from  the  reduced  number  of  procurement  cases.  The 
procurement  sequence  subfiles  containing  sufficient  individual  pro- 
curement actions  to  permit  comparative  evaluations  of  two  or  more 
forecasting  methods  are  identified  in  Table  10.  The  four  forecasting 
methods  investigated  combined  two  data  base  subsets  with  two  models: 

A)  Overall  Regression,  Traditional  Model, 

B)  Overall  Regression,  Production  Parameter  Model, 

C)  Last  Log-Linear  Segment  Regression,  Traditional  Model,  and 

D)  Last  Log-Linear  Segment  Regression,  Production  Parameter 
Model . 

Each  method  was  used  to  predict  cumulative  average  unit  price  for  one, 
two,  and  three  buys  beyond  the  range  of  the  data  used  in  constructing 
the  regression  models. 

The  results  obtained  from  the  four  different  forecasting  methods 
are  summarized,  and  the  methods  are  ranked  in  terms  of  their  apparent 
relative  predictive  abilities.  Whereas  earlier  evaluations  were  made 
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TABLE  10  - PRICE  PREDICTION  CASES  ANALYZED 


* A 
B 
C 
0 

NOTE 


Subfile 

01 

02 

03 

04 
10 
11 
13 
16 

17 

18 
20 
22 

Totals 


M 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


Prediction  Method*  Comparisons 

X 


ABCD 


Overall  Regression,  Traditional  Model 

Overall  Regression,  Production  Parameter  Model 

Last  Log-Linear  Segment  Regression,  Traditional  Model 

Last  Log-Linear  Segment  Regression,  Production  Parameter  Model 

Method  comparison  opportunities  were  restricted  by  data  limita- 
tions to  the  combinations  shown  (i.e.,  AB,  AC,  ABCD). 
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on  parameters  such  as  the  Standard  Error  of  Estimate,  this  analysis  is 
based  on  actual  and  forecast  cumulative  average  dollar  prices  (FPGS 
deflator  adjusted).  The  measures  of  predictive  ability  considered 
include  MAD  (Mean  Absolute  Deviation),  Bias  (average  deviation),  and 
Theil's  L)  (which  introduces  the  notion  of  variance  as  well  as  devia- 
tion). These  measures  are  defined  as  follows: 


MAD: 


Bias: 


.1 


Q = 

^n  n 


(22) 


(23) 


Theil 's  U: 


K ■ 


n 

i = l ’ 


(24) 


For  each  of  these  measures,  F^  and  A^  represent  forecast  and  actual 
values,  respectively,  for  subfile  i.  Also  for  each,  small  magnitudes 
(of  Q,  V,  or  U)  indicate  better  predictive  ability  than  large  ones. 

In  recognition  of  the  substantial  differences  from  one  subfile  to 
another  in  actual  price  levels,  the  measures  are  computed  on  a 
normalized  (percentage)  basis  as  well  as  on  observed  dollar  values. 

A key  advantage  of  the  normalized  comparisons  is  the  applicability 
of  statistical  tests,  not  meaningful  with  the  raw  observed  dollar 
deviation  values. 
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Paired-sample,  one-tailed  t-tests  were  performed  to  compare  the 
mean  percentage-based  deviations  (biases)  associated  with  the  four 
forecasting  methods.  The  null  hypothesis  in  each  instance  was  that 
the  means  were  equal,  tested  against  an  alternative  hypothesis  of 
non-equality.  Stated  formally. 


'^A(AB)  " ^B(AB) 

vs. 

«A1-- 

^A(AB)  ^ 

^B(AB) 

^02=  ^^A(AC)  " ^C(AC) 

vs. 

«A2  = 

^A(AC)  " 

^C(AC) 

■ ^A(ABCD)  " ^B(ABCD) 

vs. 

^A3^ 

^A(ABCD) 

^ ^B(ABCD) 

• ^A(ABCD)  " ^C(ABCD) 

vs. 

^A(ABCD) 

^ ^C(ABCD) 

• ^A(ABCD)  " ’^D(ABCD) 

vs. 

^A(ABCD) 

^ ^D(ABCD) 

^06' 

■ ^B(ABCD)  ""  '^C(ABCD) 

vs. 

^B(ABCD) 

^ ^C(ABCD) 

H07: 

■ ^B(ABCD)  ""  ^O(ABCD) 

vs. 

’^B(ABCO) 

^ ^D(ABCD) 

*^ob' 

• ^C(ABCD)  " ^D(ABCD) 

vs. 

»Aa^ 

'^C(ABCD) 

^ ’^D(ABCD) 

where  p^,  pg,  p^,  and  p^  represent  respectively  the  biases  under  the 
four  forecasting  methods,  with  the  tests  based  on  samples  from  the 
subfiles  compared  in  combinations  (AB),  (AC),  or  (ABCD),  as  indicated. 

A 5%  rejection  criterion  was  predetermined.  Acceptance  of  any  alterna- 
tive hypothesis  would  indicate  that  the  second  model  performed  signifi- 
cantly better  than  the  first  model  with  which  it  was  being  compared. 
Prior  to  performing  the  t-tests,  it  was  anticipated  that  each  alterna- 
tive model  would  be  significantly  better  than  model  A,  that  C and  D 
would  be  better  than  B,  and  that  D would  be  the  best  overall. 
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Models  and  Variables 

For  convenience  of  reference,  the  models  and  variables  used  in 
the  course  of  performing  the  present  research  are  summarized  here. 

The  classical  (or  traditional)  power  form  model  of  learning  or  experi- 
ence attributed  to  Wright 

Ya  = Bo  (16) 

and  its  logarithmic  transformation 

In  = In  Bo  + In  X,  (25) 

were  used  most  extensively  (Issues  1,  2,  5,  6,  and  7).  The  modified 
power  form  model  of  learning  attributed  to  Crawford 

Yy  = Bo  Xji  (17) 

and  its  logarithmic  transformation 

In  Y^j  = In  Bo  + Bj  In  Xj  (26) 

were  used  only  in  conjunction  with  the  analysis  of  Issue  1.  A variant 
of  the  classical  power  form  model  and  of  the  Stanford-B  equation 

Y^  = Bo  (X,  + 0^1  (18) 

and  its  logarithmic  transformation 

In  Y^  = In  Bo  + Bj  In  (Xj  + C)  (19) 

were  similarly  used  only  in  one  analysis,  that  of  Issue  3. 

A multiplicative  variant  of  the  classical  power  form  model 
(similar  in  form  to  Levenson's  model) 

Ya  = Bo  Xj'  X®2  X®3  xJ-  X®*  X®^ 


(20) 


and  its  logarithmic  transformation 


In  = In  B,  + B,  In  Xj  + Bj  In  + B,  In  X,  + 

B^  In  X^  + B5  In  Xj  + B^  In  X^  (21) 

were  introduced  and  used  for  the  investigation  of  Issues  4 and  7.  This 

model  is  considered  to  have  particular  merit  for  future  extensions  to 
other  data  bases. 

The  variables  in  the  preceding  equations  are  defined  as  follows: 

Y^  = Cumulative  Average  Unit  Price  (or  Cost) 

Y^.  = Unit  Price  (or  Cost) 

Bj  = Imputed  First  Unit  Price  (or  Cost) 

Bj  = Learning  or  Experience  Slope  Exponent 
B2  through  Bg  = Modulation  Effect  Exponents 
C = Implicit  Prior  Experience  Quantity 
Xj  = Cumulative  Quantity 
Xj  = Quantity  Bought 
X3  = Maximum 'Del i very  Rate 
X^  = Production  Break  Duration 
Xg  = Delivery  Lead  Time 
Xg  = Average  Delivery  Rate 

The  results  achieved  using  the  methodology  just  described  are 


presented  in  Chapter  VI. 
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CHAPTER  V - DATA  BASE  DESCRIPTION 

The  procurement  data  base  developed  from  proprietary  Government 
I sources  to  support  the  present  research  is  described  in  this  chapter. 

The  subfile  structure,  referenced  throughout  the  preceding  chapter  on 
research  methodology  and  the  following  chapters  on  results  and  conclu- 
^ sions,  is  defined.  Finally,  the  alternative  inflation  adjustments 

applied  to  the  data  base  are  explained. 

1 

Data  Source 

, As  indicated  at  the  outset  of  this  dissertation,  avionics  (avia- 

i tion  electronics)  acquisitions  were  chosen  to  provide  the  data  base 

I 

' for  the  present  research  for  two  related  reasons.  The  first  is  the 

author's  extensive  prior  knowledge  of  this  area;  the  second  is  sponsor- 
ship of  the  research  by  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  To  facilitate  and  expedite 
analysis,  only  Air  Force  procurements  were  considered,  although  some 
of  this  equipment  was  bought  by  the  Air  Force  for  delivery  to  and  use 
by  the  Army,  Navy,  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  and 
! allied  governments.  The  avionics  category  was  further  restricted  to 

include  only  navigation  equipment  and  ultra-high-frequency  radio 
transceivers  (combined  transmitters  and  receivers).  This  restriction 
was  necessitated  by  limited  data  availability.  Historical  files  on 
procurements  of  these  particular  equipment  items  were  maintained  past 
normal  descruction  dates  due  to  unresolved  legal  disputes  involving 
several  major  contractors. 
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To  protect  the  proprietary  interests  of  the  contractors  involved 
(as  required  by  Federal  law:  18  USC  1905),  neither  the  specific  equip- 
ment items  investigated  nor  the  responsible  contractors  are  named  in 
the  dissertation.  For  the  same  reason,  no  detailed  listing  (i.e., 
contract  dates,  quantities,  costs,  prices,  and  production  parameters) 
of  the  data  base  is  provided.  The  actual  data  analyzed  have  not  been 
distorted  or  disguised,  though,  and  the  author's  academic  advisory 
committee  has  been  advised  of  the  identities  of  the  equipment  items 
and  their  respective  contractors.  For  reference  purposes  in  the 
dissertation,  equipment  items  and  contractors  are  identified  only  as 
shown  in  Tables  11  and  12. 

As  is  readily  apparent  from  inspection  of  Table  12,  several  con- 
tractors have  produced  multiple  items  (most  notably,  contractors  6,  10, 
and  11).  Similarly,  several  items  have  been  produced  by  multiple 
contractors  (most  notably,  items  7,  19,  and  20).  These  particular 
contractors  and  items  were  not  selected  randomly,  but  rather  by  design, 
to  permit  comparisons  of  demonstrated  experience  both  within  and  across 
firms. 

Data  elements  collected  include  those  shown  in  Table  13.  Data 
were  extracted  directly  from  Government  files  by  the  author  for  all 
equipment  items  except  7,  16,  17,  18,  19,  and  20.  Data  for  those  six 
items  only  were  extracted  from  Appendix  C to  the  1975  Master  of  Science 
thesis  of  Blinn  and  Yri  (Acquisition  Management  of  Common  Avionics  in 
the  United  States  Air  Force) . 


For  equipment  items  researched  personally  by  the  author,  data 
elements  1 through  14  were  extracted  from  official  source  documents 
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TABLE  11  - ITEM  IDENTIFICATION 


Number 

General  Description 

1 

Navigation  Subsystem 

2 

Navigation  Subsystem 

3 

Navigation  Control 

4 

Radio  Control 

5 

Radio  Control 

6 

Radio  Control 

7 

Radio  Transceiver 

8 

Radio  Transzeiver 

9 

Radio  Transceiver 

10 

Radio  Transceiver 

11 

Radio  Transceiver 

12 

Radio  Transceiver 

13 

Navigation  Subsystem 

14 

Navigation  Subsystem 

15 

Navigation  Subsystem 

16 

Navigation  Subsystem 

17 

Navigation  Subsystem 

18 

Navigation  Subsystem 

19 

Navigation  Subsystem 

20 

Navigation  Subsystem 

4 
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TABLF  12  - CONTRACTOR  AND  ITEM  CROSS-REFERENCE 

Contractor 

X^AAJ_A_LA_?_101il213 

1 
2 
3 

E 4 
0 6 
U 6 
I 7* 

P 8 
M 9 
E 10 
N 11 
T 12 
13 
I 14 
T 15 
E 16* 

M 17* 

18* 

19* 

20* 

* Detailed  cost  and  schedule  data  are  not  available  for  these  items. 

NOTE:  X indicates  contractor  produced  item  on  at  least  one  contract. 
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TABLE  13  - DATA  ELEMENTS  COLLECTED 


Element 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 


Description 
Item  Identification 
Contractor  Identification 
Purchase  Date 
Quantity  Bought  in  Lot 
Unit  Price 
Direct  Labor  Cost 
Purchased  Material  Cost 
Total  Manufacturing  Cost 
Total  Price  for  Lot 
Delivery  Schedule 
Contract  Type 
Funds  Source 
Procuring  Office 
Identification  of  Competitors 
Explanatory  Comments 


Data  elements  6,  7,  8,  10,  and  14  were  not  available  for 
equipment  items  7,  16,  17,  18,  19,  or  20. 
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contained  in  Government  procurement  files,  including  contractor 
proposals.  Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency  reports,  price  negotiation 
memoranda.  Defense  Contract  Administration  Services  and  Air  Force 
Plant  Representative  Office  reports,  contracts,  and  related  corre- 
spondence. Explanatory  comments  (data  element  15)  were  extracted 
from  these  same  sources,  augmented  by  personal  and  telephone  conversa- 
I tions  with  Government  procurement  officers,  program  managers,  and 

program  engineers.  For  equipment  items  originally  researched  by 
V Blinn  and  Yri,  the  same  sources  cited  above  were  reportedly  used. 

I However,  Blinn  and  Yri  did  not  collect  data  elements  6,  7,  8,  10, 

I and  14,  as  those  elements  were  not  essential  to  their  research 

objectives. 

* Preparation  for  Analysis 

j For  purposes  of  computer  manipulation  and  analysis  of  the  data 

elements  collected,  each  set  of  data  elements  relating  to  a specific 
contractual  action  was  identified  as  an  individual  case.  Therefore, 
the  number  of  cases  analyzed  corresponds  directly  to  the  number  of 
separate  purchases  for  each  equipment  item.  For  each  of  the  361  cases 
developed,  the  data  elements  shown  in  Table  14  were  derived  (insofar 
as  possible)  from  the  raw  data  collected,  and  were  then  compiled  for 
computer  processing.  As  noted  in  Tables  12  and  13,  cost  details  and 
delivery  schedules  were  not  available  for  equipment  items  7 and  16 
through  20,  so  case  data  elements  for  those  specific  equipments  were 
1 imited. 
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TABLE  14  - CASE  DATA  ELEMENTS  INPUT  TO  COMPUTER 


Data  Element 

Contractor  Identification 
Item  Identification 
Purchase  Month 
Purchase  Year 
Quantity  Bought 
Unit  Price 

Unit  Direct  Labor  Cost 
Unit  Purchased  Material  Cost 
Unit  Total  Manufacturing  Cost 
Maximum  Delivery  Rate 
Production  Break  Duration 
Delivery  Lead  Time 
Delivery  Duration 


Description 
Per  Table  7 
Per  Table  6 
Month  Lot  Bought 
Year  Lot  Bought 
Number  of  Units  in  Lot 
Dollars  per  Unit  (Lot  Average) 
Dollars  per  Unit  (Lot  Average) 
Dollars  per  Unit  (Lot  Average) 
Dollars  per  Unit  (Lot  Average) 
Units  per  Month 
Number  of  Months 
Number  of  Months 
Number  of  Months 


Certain  of  the  data  items  collected  did  not  aid  in  discriminating 
amongst  cases,  and  therefore  were  not  coded  for  computer  processing. 

Since  all  purchase  actions  reviewed  involved  fixed  price  (rather  than 
cost  type)  contracts.  Contract  Type  was  not  coded.  Since  the  Funds 
Source  was  invariably  from  production  (as  contrasted  with  research  and 
development  or  operations  and  maintenance)  accounts,  that  element  was 
not  coded.  In  view  of  the  lack  of  discriminating  data,  no  hypotheses 
involving  Contract  Type  or  Funds  Source  variables  are  set  forth. 

Finally,  the  Procuring  Office  and  the  Identification  of  Competitors 
elements  were  combined  with  Explanatory  Comments;  none  of  these  three 
elements  were  coded,  as  they  were  not  required  for  quantitative  analyses. 

Four  data  files  were  generated,  reflecting  four  alternative  treat- 
ments for  the  effects  of  inflation,  as  described  in  the  next  section. 

Each  of  these  four  files  was  further  divided  into  32  subfiles,  as  shown 
in  Table  15.  These  subfiles  will  be  referred  to  frequently  in  the 
presentation  of  results  in  Chapter  VI.  Subfiles  were  generated  only 
when  two  or  more  procurements  of  an  equipment  item  were  made  from  one 
contractor  or  grouping  of  contractors.  Note  that  contractor  code  ALL 
reflects  an  industry  composite  (grouping  of  contractors)  for  a particu- 
lar equipment  item,  and  not  a specific  contractor.  Since  these  industry 
composite  subfiles  (i.e.,  those  involving  groupings  of  contractors) 
contain  all  of  the  procurement  cases  for  a particular  equipment  item, 
they  can  include  single  cases  which  are  not  reflected  in  other 
individual  subfiles. 
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TABLE  15  - SUBFILE  STRUCTURE 


Subfile 


Item  Type  Contractor 


1 

1 

10 

2 

2 

10 

3 

3 

10 

4 

4 

6 

5 

5 

11 

6 

6 

11 

7 

7 

1 

8 

7 

3 

9 

7 

6 

10 

7 

ALL* 

11 

8 

6 

12 

9 

6 

13 

10 

11 

14 

11 

11 

15 

12 

11 

16 

13 

10 

17 

14 

10 

18 

15 

10 

19 

16 

2 

20 

17 

8 

21 

17 

12 

22 

17 

ALL* 

23 

18 

8 

24 

19 

5 

25 

19 

6 

26 

19 

13 

27 

19 

ALL* 

28 

20 

5 

29 

20 

6 

30 

20 

7 

31 

20 

13 

32 

20 

ALL* 

No. 


* Industry  composite;  see  text. 


of  Cases 

35 

16 

31 

23 

7 

3 
7 

4 

7 

19 

19 
9 

18 

3 

5 

21 

31 

33 

18 

18 

2 

20 
17 

3 

7 

5 
17 

4 
7 
2 

6 

20 
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Inflation  Adjustments 

To  minimize  inflation  effects,  all  price  and  cost  dollar  inputs 
were  adjusted  using  implicit  deflators.  Except  as  otherwise  noted, 
these  deflators  were  calculated  based  on  Federal  Purchases  of  Goods 
and  Services  (FPGS)  indices,  obtained  from  various  issues  of  the 
Survey  of  Current  Business.  The  year  1975  was  selected  as  the  base 
year,  since  it  is  the  most  recent  period  for  which  the  FPGS  and  Gross 
National  Product  (GNP)  indices  have  been  firmly  established. 

One  aspect  of  the  present  research  entailed  comparing  the  results 
of  analyses  obtained  using  FPGS  deflators  with  the  results  obtained 
under  three  other  treatments.  These  other  treatments  involved: 

1)  Ignoring  inflation  (making  no  adjustments  to  then-year  dollar 
figures),  2)  Using  deflators  calculated  based  on  GNP  indices  (also 
obtained  from  the  Survey  of  Current  Business),  and  3)  Using  avionics 
procurement  deflators  developed  by  Air  Force  financial  analysts 
(Aeronautical  Systems  Division,  1976).  For  reference  purposes,  the 
inflation  adjustment  factors  used  are  presented  in  Appendix  B. 
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CHAPTER  VI  - RESULTS  OF  ANALYSIS 

The  results  obtained  from  the  empirical  research  investigations 
outlined  in  the  preceding  chapters  are  described  and  discussed  here. 
Following  the  format  already  established,  each  research  issue  will  be 
examined  in  turn  in  subsequent  sections  of  this  chapter.  Since  over 
5000  pages  of  computer  products  were  generated  in  the  course  of  the 
analyses,  only  summary  results  reflecting  the  most  important  and 
pertinent  findings  are  being  reported.  For  general  reference  purposes, 
the  cumulative  average  theory  price  experience  curves  corresponding  to 
each  of  the  32  avionics  data  subfiles  generated  for  the  present 
research  are  reproduced  in  Appendix  C;  all  dollar  values  graphed  were 
adjusted  using  Federal  Purchases  of  Goods  and  Services  (FPGS)  deflators. 

All  price  experience  subfile  regressions  based  on  FPGS  deflated 
data  were  found  to  be  significant  at  least  at  the  5%  level,  and  84%  of 
them  were  significant  at  the  1%  level  or  better.  These  significance 
tests  confirm  that  the  values  of  the  regression  parameters,  representing 
the  imputed  first  unit  cost  intercept  and  the  experience  slope  exponent, 
are  significantly  different  from  zero. 

Experience  Vs.  Learning 

Issue  1:  How  do  experience  curves  differ  from  traditional  learn- 
ing curves  in  the  Government  procurement  environment?  Recall  from 
Chapter  IV  that  the  first  aspect  of  this  issue  to  be  investigated  was 


the  question  of  the  extent  to  which  price  follows  cost  in  the  unique 
environment  of  the  military  market  place.  Since  price  experience 
curves  may  be  viewed  as  an  approximation  to  the  summation  of  a whole 
set  of  underlying  component  learning  curves,  this  question  was 
approached  by  comparing  price  experience  slopes  with  learning  slopes 
for  direct  labor  costs,  purchased  material  costs,  and  total  manufac- 
turing costs.  A secondary  aspect  of  this  issue  was  the  question  of 
the  relative  merits  of  cumulative  average  theory  and  unit  theory  in 
experience  effect  analyses.  The  findings  will  be  briefly  stated, 
then  supported. 

It  was  found  that  prices  usually  closely  follow  costs  even  under 
Governiiient  procurement  conditions.  This  finding  suggests  that  experi- 
ence effect  theories  should  be  applicable  in  Government  procurements 
as  well  as  in  consumer  and  industrial  product  markets,  even  though 
Government  interventions  and  controls  tend  to  restrict  contractors' 
flexibility.  As  an  example,  consider  the  performance  of  Contractor  6 
on  Item  4.  Figures  6 through  9 depict  the  costs  and  prices  of  that 
procurement  sequence,  determined  using  cumulative  average  theory. 

(In  the  computer  generated  plots  appearing  hereafter,  asterisks 
represent  individual  plot  points.  Digits  appearing  in  lieu  of 
asterisks,  such  as  "2"  or  "4"  in  Figure  6,  represent  the  number  of 
plot  points  overlaid  at  one  location  due  to  insufficient  graphic 
resolution.)  The  typically  substantial  extent  of  smoothing  resulting 
from  the  cumulative  average  theory  is  readily  apparent  when  these 
four  figures  are  compared  with  Figures  10  through  13,  which  depict 
the  same  procurement  sequence  but  reflect  unit  theory.  Since  the 


FIGURE  6 - CUMULATIVE  AVERAGE  DIRECT  LABOR  COST,  86.1%  SLOPE 
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FIGURE  9 - CUMULATIVE  AVERAGE  UNIT  PRICE,  85.4%  SLOPE 


FIGURE  11  - UNIT  PURCHASED  MATERIAL  COST,  d>2J%  SLOPE 


FIGURE  12  - UNIT  TOTAL  MANUFACTURING  COST,  84.0%  SLOPE 
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experience  curve  theory  emphasis  is  on  planning  and  prediction,  rather 
than  on  control,  this  smoothing  effect  is  not  only  acceptable,  it  is 
even  desirable. 

From  regression  slope  comparisons  under  cumulative  average  theory 
(see  Table  16),  it  is  evident  that  mean  price  experience  slope  is  most 
closely  aligned  with  mean  total  manufacturing  cost  slope  for  Contractors 
6 and  10.  However,  for  Contractor  11,  mean  price  experience  slope  is 
most  closely  aligned  with  mean  direct  labor  cost,  and  for  the  sub- 
industry composite  of  all  three  contractors,  mean  price  experience 
slope  is  most  closely  aligned  with  mean  purchased  material  cost. 

I Under  unit  theory  (see  Table  17),  mean  price  experience  slope  is  most 

j closely  aligned  with  mean  purchased  material  cost  for  each  contractor 

( and  for  the  sub-industry  composite.  (Fcr  reference  purposes,  tables 

I of  observed  regression  slopes,  coefficients  of  determination,  and 

significance  levels  are  presented  in  Appendix  D.)  This  variety  of 
alignments  of  price  with  various  cost  components  underscores  the 
uniqueness  of  individual  contractor  learning  and  experience  patterns 
and  pricing  policies. 

An  indication  of  the  extent  of  the  differences  amongst  contractors, 
and  thus  of  the  inappropriateness  of  relying  on  "industry  average" 
curve  slopes,  is  given  by  the  results  of  attempts  to  predict  price 
experience  curve  slopes  as  additive  functions  of  the  direct  labor, 
purchased  material,  and  total  manufacturing  cost  curve  slopes,  using 
multivariate  regression  techniques  (see  Table  18).  For  each  individual 
contractor,  a moderately  significant  predictive  relationship  was 
determined;  however,  there  is  no  consistency  from  one  contractor  to 
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TABLE  16  - REGRESSION  SLOPE  C0M'’'\R!S0NS,  CUMULATIVE  AVERAGE  THEO^v 

Contractor 


A.  10 

n 

6 & 10  & 

DIRECT  LABOR  COST 

MIN 

.861 

.760 

.802 

.760 

MAX 

1.003 

.858 

.968 

1.003 

MEAN 

.938 

.807 

.906 

.870 

STO  DEV 

.072 

.046 

.073 

.082 

PURCHASED  MATERIAL  COST 

MIN 

.865 

.850 

.842 

.842 

MAX 

1.007 

.991 

.954 

1.007 

MEAN 

.943 

.919 

.905 

.919 

STD  DEV 

.072 

.057 

.054 

.056 

TOTAL 

MANUFACTURING  COST 

MIN 

.868 

.814 

.816 

.814 

MAX 

1.034 

.915 

.868 

1.034 

MEAN 

.927 

.876 

.837 

.873 

STD  DEV 

.093 

.043 

.022 

.058 

PRICE 

MIN 

.854 

.831 

.827 

.827 

MAX 

1.046 

.955 

1.054 

1.054 

MEAN 

.924 

.893 

.926 

.911 

STD  DEV 

.106 

.047 

.103 

.078 

A 


1 


1 
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TABLE  17 

- REGRESSION 

SLOPE  COMPARISONS,  UNIT 

THEORY 

Contractor 

6 

10 

11 

6_ 

& 10  & 

DIRECT  LABOR  COST 

MIN 

.813 

.451 

.761 

.451 

MAX 

.995 

.638 

.969 

.995 

MEAN 

.933 

.536 

.883 

.745 

STD  DEV 

.104 

.071 

.094 

.205 

PURCHASED  MATERIAL 

COST 

MIN 

.837 

.730 

.779 

.730 

MAX 

.957 

.933 

.953 

.957 

MEAN 

.892 

.841 

.886 

.868 

STD  DEV 

.061 

.089 

.072 

.076 

TOTAL  MANUFACTURING 

COST 

MIN 

.840 

.700 

.785 

.700 

MAX 

.972 

.777 

.878 

.972 

MEAN 

.889 

.747 

.814 

.801 

STD  DEV 

.073 

.033 

.038 

.070 

PRICE 

MIN 

.828 

.822 

.795 

.795 

MAX 

1.023 

.927 

1.C59 

1.059 

MEAN 

.906 

.878 

.907 

.895 

STD  DEV 

.103 

.041 

.112 

.080 

TABL 


(Price  Slope)  = Bo  + Bj  (Labor  Slope)  + Bj  (Material  Slope)  + B3  (Tot.  Mfg.  Slope) 
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another  (or  from  one  theory  to  the  other)  with  regard  to  the  independ- 
ent variables  included  or  the  signs  of  their  coefficients.  The  differ- 
ences in  coefficient  magnitudes  and  signs  are  attributed  to  different 
mixes  of  labor,  material,  and  overhead  costs.  The  relationships 
identified  at  the  sub-industry  composite  level  are  not  significant 
(5%  criterion).  These  results  suggest  that  individual  contractors 
may  be  able  to  predict  their  own  price  experience  slopes  based  on 
j known  or  predicted  slopes  for  their  direct  labor,  purchased  material, 

and  total  manufacturing  cost  curves.  However,  there  is  little  likeli- 
* hood  of  accurate  price  experience  slope  prediction  based  solely  on 

j industry  averages  for  component  cost  slopes. 

j The  results  of  paired-sample,  two-tailed  t-tests,  performed  to 

) compare  the  sample  means  of  product  price  experience  curve  slopes  with 

I those  of  direct  labor,  purchased  material,  and  total  manufacturing 

I 

cost  learning  curve  slopes,  are  presented  in  Table  19.  For  the  sub- 
files examined,  the  null  hypothesis  of  essentially  parallel  price  and 
cost  slopes  could  be  rejected  (5%  criterion)  under  cumulative  average 
theory  only  in  one  instance,  the  comparison  of  price  experience  slope 
with  direct  labor  cost  learning  slope  for  Contractor  10.  Even  under 
unit  theory,  the  null  hypothesis  could  be  rejected  in  only  four  of 
' twelve  comparisons,  involving  both  direct  labor  and  total  manufacturing 

cost  slopes  for  Contractor  10  and  for  the  sub-industry  composite  of 
Contractors  6,  10,  and  11.  These  results  indicate  that  price  follows 
cost  even  in  the  military  market  place,  with  the  cost  classification 
most  closely  followed  (i.e.,  labor,  material,  or  total)  being  a 
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TAB'.:  19  - T-TBSTS  ON  P.EGPESSION  SLOPF'^, 
PRICE  VS.  COST  COMPARISONS 


Contractor 


6 & 10  & 11 


CUMULATIVE  AVERAGE  THEORY,  PRICE  VS.  DIRECT  LABOR  COST 


-.39 

.731 


4.20** 

.009 


1.36 

.196 


CUMULATIVE  AVERAGE  THEORY,  PRICE  VS.  PURCHASED  MATERIAL  COST 


- 53 
.647 


-1.17 

.294 


-.30 

.770 


CUMULATIVE  AVERAGE  THEORY,  PRICE  VS.  TOTAL  MANUFACTURING  COST 


T -.36  .70 

P .754  .516 

UNIT  THEORY,  PRICE  VS.  DIRECT  LABOR  COST 


1.87 

.135 


-.55 

.636 


9.98** 

.000 


UNIT  THEORY,  PRICE  VS.  PURCHASED  MATERIAL  COST 

T .53  1.60 

P .648  .170 

UNIT  THEORY,  PRICE  VS.  TOTAL  MANUFACTURING  COST 


12.84** 

.000 


1.80 

.146 


T = Computed  T Value 
DF  = Degrees  of  Freedom 
P = Two-Tailed  Probability 
* Significant  at  5^  Criterion. 
**  Significant  at  1%  Criterion. 


2.59* 

.022 


4.32** 

.001 
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function  of  the  contractor's  labor,  material,  and  overhead  cost  mix 
and  pricing  policies. 

The  results  of  paired-sample,  one-tailed  t-tests,  performed  to 
compare  the  regression  slope  sample  means  observed  under  the  cumula- 
tive average  theory  with  those  observed  under  the  unit  theory,  are 
presented  in  Table  20.  For  each  contractor,  the  slopes  observed  for 
at  least  one  accounting  classification  were  found  to  be  significantly 
different  (5%  criterion).  At  the  sub-industry  composite  level  of  | 

aggregation,  enough  differences  existed  between  slopes  measured  under  j 

the  two  theories  to  justify  rejecting  the  null  hypotheses  for  all  four  | 

accounting  classifications.  These  results  suggest  that,  on  a selective 
basis,  it  may  be  reasonable  to  approximate  a cumulative  average  theory  1 

slope  by  a unit  theory  slope  (or  vice  versa),  but  that  such  approxima- 
tions are  likely  to  be  appropriate  only  at  the  level  of  individual 
contractor  accounts,  not  at  the  level  of  sub-industry  aggregations. 

Whereas  two  of  the  three  contractors  demonstrated  mean  cumulative 
average  theory  price  experience  slopes  similar  to  their  total  manufac- 
turing cost  slopes.  Contractor  ll's  mean  slopes  diverge  conspicuously. 

As  shown  in  Figure  14,  the  relatively  gradual  price  experience  slope 
permits  a rapid  increase  with  cumulative  quantity  in  the  funds  avail- 
able for  general  and  administrative  expenses,  independent  research  and 
development,  and  profit.  (The  construction  in  Figure  14  of  price  equal 
to  total  manufacturing  cost  at  unit  one  is  arbitrary,  selected  to  make 
it  easier  to  see  the  divergence  of  the  two  slopes.) 

In  non-Government  business,  it  would  not  be  unusual  for  a con- 

> 

tractor  to  set  price  even  lower  than  total  manufacturing  costs  ! 

I 

i 

) 
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TABLE  20  - T-TESTS  ON  REGRESSION  SLOPES, 
THEORY  COMPARISONS 


DIRECT  LABOR 

T .16 

OF  2 

P .444 

PURCHASED  MATERIAL 
T 3.84* 

OF  2 

P .031 

TOTAL  MANUFACTURING 
T 3.19* 

OF  2 

P .043 


PRICE 

T 2.62 

OF  2 

P .060 


Contractor 


iO 

12.78** 

5 

.000 

1.74 

5 

.072 

4.75** 

5 

.003 

2.17* 

5 

.041 


11_ 

2.17* 

4 

.048 

1.35 

4 

.125 

1.85 

4 

.069 

2.04 

4 

.055 


6 & 10  & 11 

3.42** 

13 

.003 

2.53* 

13 

.013 

3.90** 

13 

.001 

3.90** 

13 

.001 


T = Computed  T Value 
OF  = Degrees  of  Freedom 
P = One-Tailed  Probability 
* Significant  at  S%  Criterion. 
**  Significant  at  \%  Criterion. 


FIGURE  14  - DIVERGENCE  OF  SLOPES  FOR  TOTAL  MANUFACTURING  COST  AND  PRICE 
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■initiany,  with  the  expectation  of  recovering  his  initial  "investment" 
on  subsequent  sales.  This  strategy  is  completely  consistent  witt-  and 
encouraged  by  experience  curve  theory,  which  advocates  deferring 
profits  while  establishing  a dominant  market  share.  However,  in 
Government  business,  this  strategy  can  be  particularly  risky.  Since 
procurement  quantities  are  set  typically  on  a year-to-year  basis,  and 
requirements  change  continuously,  a contractor  has  relatively  little 
assurance  that  contemplated  future  sales  will  materialize.  Further, 
Government  procurement  regulations  severely  restrict  both  allowable 
profits  and  contractor  recoupment  of  certain  c.^sts,  such  as  those 
costs  in  excess  of  price  incurred  while  selling  a product  below  cost. 

While  setting  a low  initial  price  (as  in  Figure  14)  to  capture  a 
sole-source  position  (i.e.,  total  market  dominance)  may  win  for  a 
contractor  a potentially  profitable  sequence  of  procurements  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  awarded  to  a competitor,  the  risks  in  such 
a strategy  should  be  carefully  weighed.  For  example,  even  with 
effective  management  actions  to  steadily  reduce  costs.  Contractor  11 
apparently  incurred  a substantial  net  loss  on  the  total  procurement 
of  Item  10.  Figures  15  through  18  depict  the  costs  and  prices  of 
that  procurement  sequence.  Note  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
sequence,  the  contractor  had  been  unable  to  recoup  roughly  $1.9 
million  of  his  total  manufacturing  costs;  general  and  administrative 
expenses  and  independent  research  and  development  costs  also  were 
not  recouped,  and  no  net  profit  was  realized. 

Associated  with  each  of  the  regression  slopes  developed  from  the 
case  data  on  Contractors  6,  10,  and  11  were  coefficient  of  determination 


FIGURE  17  - CUMULATIVE  AVERAGE  TOTAL  MANUFACTURING  COST,  84.7%  SLOPE 


AVr~n:rm»nTCE rACROssrT,cowg  ■NAT~LOi' tip  XU#*  quanttt 


(R*)  and  significance  level  (F-test  derived)  values.  These  values  are 
summarized  in  Tables  21  through  24.  (The  values  observed  for  each  case 
examined  are  listed  in  Appendix  D.)  For  Contractors  6 and  10  and  for 
the  sub-industry  composite,  the  highest  mean  values  (and  thus  by 
implication  the  best  fits  of  data  and  theory)  were  associated  with 
price.  For  Contractor  11,  the  highest  mean  R^  value  was  associated 
instead  with  total  manufacturing  cost,  apparently  due  mainly  to  the 
risky  pricing  strategy  depicted  in  Figures  17  and  18.  The  patterns 
of  R^  value  relationships  are  the  same  under  unit  theory  as  under 
cumulative  average  theory.  The  observed  R^  values  are  consistently 
larger  under  the  cumulative  average  theory,  apparently  due  to  the 
smoothing  effect  inherent  in  that  theory. 

Under  cumulative  average  theory,  the  mean  regression  significance 
level  is  smallest  (i.e.,  most  significant)  for  all  three  contractors 
and  for  the  sub-industry  composite  for  the  price  experience  curves. 
Additionally,  for  each  population,  the  variance  in  significance  level 
is  minimum  for  the  price  experience  curves.  Under  unit  theory,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  readily  discernible  pattern  to  the  significance 
level  comparisons.  These  findings  suggest  that  cumulative  average 
theory  is  preferable  to  unit  theory  for  strategic  planning  projections. 
Further,  under  the  traditional  power  form  model  of  experience  theory, 
prices  conform  more  closely  than  costs. 

In  summary,  price  experience  curves  provide  better  statistical 
fits  to  procurement  sequence  data  than  do  the  underlying  cost  learning 
curves.  Price  experience  curves  generally  parallel  one  or  more 
component  cost  curves,  particularly  when  determined  using  cumulative 
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TABLE  ?.\  - REGRESS"?N  CCEFPtcient  OF  DETERMINATION  COMPARISONS, 
CUMULATIVE  AVERAGE  THEORY 

Contractor 

i_  10  11  6 & 10  & 11 

DIRECT  LABOR  COST 


MIN 

.019 

.902 

.807 

.019 

MAX 

.967 

.962 

.995 

.995 

MEAN 

.479 

.930 

.937 

.836 

STD  DEV 

.474 

.027 

.076 

.272 

PURCHASED  MATERIAL 

COST 

MIN 

.022 

.333 

.900 

.022 

MAX 

.973 

.981 

.989 

.989 

MEAN 

.498 

.686 

.938 

.736 

STD  DEV 

.475 

.287 

.038 

.311 

TOTAL  MANUFACTURING 

COST 

MIN 

.228 

.765 

.931 

.228 

MAX 

.994 

.967 

.998 

.998 

MEAN 

.733 

.895 

.976 

.889 

STD  DEV 

.437 

.077 

.026 

.201 

PRICE 

MIN 

.773 

.907 

.289 

.289 

MAX 

.997 

.999 

1.000 

1.000 

MEAN 

.918 

.970 

.841 

.913 

STD  DEV 

.126 

.035 

.310 

.190 

V 

i, 


TABLE  22  - REGRESSION  COEFFICIENT  OF  DETERMINATION  COMPARISONS, 

UNIT  THEORY 


Contractor 


_6_ 

10 

11 

6 & 10  « 

DIRECT  LABOR  COST 

MIN 

.002 

.275 

.740 

.002 

MAX 

.:^99 

.717 

.931 

.931 

MEAN 

.135 

.541 

.845 

.563 

STD  DEV 

.228 

.199 

.072 

.313 

PURCHASED  MATERIAL  COST 

MIN 

.312 

.028 

.716 

.028 

MAX 

.467 

.724 

.927 

.927 

MEAN 

.408 

.268 

.821 

.495 

STD  DEV 

.083 

.271 

.085 

.313 

TOTAL  MANUFACTURING  COST 

MIN 

.101 

.221 

.778 

.101 

MAX 

.704 

.771 

.979 

.979 

MEAN 

.438 

.432 

.881 

.593 

STD  DEV 

.307 

.233 

.072 

.294 

PRICE 

MIN 

.052 

.356 

.067 

.052 

MAX 

.770 

.913 

.999 

.999 

MEAN 

.470 

.668 

.697 

.636 

STD  DEV 

.374 

.239 

.395 

.316 
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T/silLP  ?3  - RFRPrsSTON  STfiNTFICANCE  LEVEL  COMPARISONS, 
CUMULATIVE  AVERAGE  THEORY 


Contractor 


A.  10 

11 

6 & 10  & 11 

DIRECT  LABOR  COST 

MIN 

.000 

.000 

.000 

.000 

MAX 

.361 

.000 

.145 

.361 

MEAN 

.121 

.000 

.036 

.039 

STD  DEV 

.208 

.000 

.062 

.100 

PURCHASED  MATERIAL  COST 

MIN 

.000 

.000 

.000 

.000 

MAX 

.350 

,000 

.092 

.350 

MEAN 

.117 

.000 

.026 

.035 

STD  DEV 

.202 

.000 

.039 

.094 

TOTAL 

MANUFACTURING  COST 

MIN 

.000 

.000 

.000 

.000 

MAX 

.097 

.000 

.040 

.097 

MEAN 

.032 

.000 

.011 

.011 

STD  DEV 

.056 

.000 

.017 

.027 

PRICE 

MIN 

.000 

.000 

.000 

.000 

MAX 

.000 

.000 

.028 

.028 

MEAN 

.000 

.000 

.009 

.003 

STD  DEV 

.001 

.000 

.012 

.008 
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TABLE  24  - REGRESSION  SIGNIFICANCE  LEVEL  COMPARISONS, 

UNIT  THEORY 

Contractor 


_6_ 

10 

11 

6 & 10  8 

DIRECT  LABOR  COST 

MIN 

.ODl 

.000 

.000 

.000 

MAX 

.438 

.002 

.170 

.438 

MEAN 

.286 

^ .000 

.055 

.081 

STD  DEV 

.247 

.001 

.073 

.155 

PURCHASED  MATERIAL  COST 

MIN 

.000 

.000 

.000 

.000 

MAX 

.059 

.207 

.087 

.207 

MEAN 

.020 

.076 

.048 

.054 

STD  DEV 

.034 

.100 

.052 

.073 

TOTAL  MANUFACTURING  COST 

MIN 

.000 

.000 

.000 

.000 

MAX 

.202 

.024 

.120 

.202 

MEAN 

.067 

.005 

.036 

.029 

STD  DEV 

.116 

.010 

.051 

.060 

PRICE 

MIN 

.000 

.000 

.002 

.000 

MAX 

.278 

.000 

.151 

.278 

MEAN 

.093 

.000 

.057 

.040 

STD  DEV 

.160 

.000 

.063 

.082 

11 
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average  theory.  Individual  contractor  learning  and  experience 
patterns  and  pricing  policies  are,  however,  unique.  Indiscriminate 
reliance  on  industry  average  curve  slopes  is  thus  inappropriate. 

Divergent  price  experience  curves  and  total  manufacturing  cost  learn- 
ing curves  are  indicative  of  a contractor's  willingness  to  assume 
substantial  risks  in  seeking  potentially  high  profits.  The  most 
apparent  difference  between  experience  curves  in  Government  and 
non -Government  markets  is  in  the  typical  experience  slope  steepness. 

In  the  Government  market  place,  experience  curve  slopes  were  observed 
to  typically  range  from  85%  to  95%,  as  contrasted  with  the  steeper 
70%  to  80%  attributed  to  consumer  and  industrial  markets. 

Alternative  Inflation  Treatments 
Issue  2:  How  are  the  forms  of  experience  curves  affected  by 
alternative  techniques  for  compensating  for  the  effects  of  inflation? 

The  four  different  treatments  examined  were: 

A)  Federal  Purchases  of  Goods  and  Services  (FPGS)  Deflators, 

B)  Gross  National  Product  (GNP)  Deflators, 

C)  Avionics  Procurement  (AVPR)  Deflators,  and 

D)  Ignore  Inflation. 

The  actual  deflator  values  used  are  provided  for  reference  in  Appendix  B. 
As  can  be  seen  from  inspection  of  Figures  19  through  21,  depicting  sub- 
file 03  as  a representative  procurement  sequence,  selection  of  alterna- 
tive treatments  for  inflation  typically  has  little  effect  on  the 
general  shape  of  the  price  experience  curve,  provided  that  inflation 
is  not  ignored  entirely.  However,  when  inflation  is  ignored,  as  in 


FIGURE  21  - PRICE  EXPERIENCE  CURVE,  AVPR  DEFLATORS,  92.8%  SLOPE 


Figure  22,  price  level  shifts  are  emphasized  and  the  trends  which 
aopear  are  more  apt  to  be  misleading. 

The  key  characteristics  of  the  price  experience  regressions  per- 
formed on  28  item-contractor  production  sequences  under  the  four 
alternative  inflation  treatments  are  summarized  in  Table  25.  (The 
characteristics  of  each  individual  regression  are  presented  in 
Appendix  E.)  The  performance  of  the  FPGS,  GNP,  and  AVPR  deflators 
appears  to  be  quite  similar  on  most  measures,  while  at  the  same  time 
distinct  from  the  performance  exhibited  when  no  inflation  adjustment 
is  attempted.  Since  the  slope  values  can  reasonably  be  expected  to 
be  close  to  normally  distributed,  paired-sample  one-tailed  t-tests 
were  performed  to  compare  the  sample  regression  slope  means  observed 
under  the  alternative  inflation  treatments.  The  results  of  these 
tests  (see  Table  26)  support  rejection  of  all  the  null  hypotheses  of 
equal  population  means  in  favor  of  the  alternative  hypotheses,  stated 
earlier,  of  significantly  different  slopes.  The  ordering  of  inflation 
treatments  in  terms  of  slope  steepness  is  thus  found  to  be  statistically 
significant  (5«  criterion).  Ignoring  inflation  results  in  the  flattest 
slope,  with  GNP,  FPGS,  and  AVPR  deflators  yielding  increasingly  steeper 
slopes.  The  t-test  results  also  show  that  the  distinction  between  the 
two  closely  tailored  deflators  (FPGS  and  AVPR)  is  the  least  significant. 

It  was  noted  with  interest  that,  contrary  to  Waggoner's  (1971) 
hypothesis,  in  no  case  did  alternative  treatments  of  inflation  effects 
cause  an  apparent  shift  in  experience  slope  from  over  100%  (i.e.,  no 
learning  situation)  to  under  100%  (i.e.,  learning  situation).  This 
result  is  attributed  to  the  makeup  of  the  particular  data  analyzed. 
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:ment  comparisons 


Deflator 


FPGS 

GNP 

AVPR 

None 

SLOPE 

MIN 

.82657 

.83166 

.82931 

.84894 

MAX 

1.09644 

1.09645  1 

.09645 

1.12840 

MEAN 

.03162 

.93692 

.92847 

.95863 

STD  DEV 

.07778 

.07795 

.07853 

.07914 

COEFFICIENT  OF  DETERMINATION 

MIN 

.28944 

.48930 

.44905 

.00040 

MAX 

1.00000 

1.00000  1 

.00000 

1.00000 

MEAN 

.90772 

.92394 

.92857 

.86316 

STD  DEV 

.16147 

.13804 

.12654 

.22121 

SIGNIFICANCE 

MIN 

.00001 

.00001 

.00001 

.00001 

MAX 

.04935 

.06094 

.04164 

.46870 

MEAN 

.00492 

.00484 

.00413 

.02591 

STD  DEV 

.01100 

.01300 

.00955 

.09256 

STANDARD  ERROR  OF  ESTIMATE 

MIN 

.00074 

.00074 

. 00074 

.00074 

MAX 

.16050 

.16481 

.16427 

.17261 

MEAN 

.02753 

.02642 

.02761 

.03009 

STD  DEV 

.03007 

.03139 

.03091 

.03201 

x'Tgh.’V  ■ 


I 
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TABLE  26  - T-TESTS  ON  INFLATION  TREATMENTS 

Deflators 


GNP  AVPR 

FPGS  Deflators 

T -5.86**  1.99* 

DF  27  27 

P .000  .028 

GNP  Deflators 

T 6.31** 

DF  - 27 

P .000 


AVPR  Deflators 
T 

DF 

P 

T = Computed  T Value 
DF  = Degrees  of  Freedom 
P = One-Tailed  Probability 

NOTE:  Tests  compared  mean  observed  regression  slopes. 
* Significant  at  5%  Criterion. 

**  Significant  at  1%  Criterion. 


L!MJLSIiLrr 


trar 


None 

-8.75** 

27 

.000 

-8.38** 

27 

.000 

-9.09** 

27 


.000 
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however,  and  should  not  be  construed  as  refuting  Waggoner's  hypothesis.  j 

The  mean  shire  in  slope  resulting  from  considering  inflation  explicitly  j 

(deflator  A,  B,  or  C)  was  found  to  be  a reduction  of  nearly  3%  relative  j 

to  the  slope  observed  when  inflation  effects  were  ignored.  (This  mag-  j 

j 

nitude  of  reduction  is  a function  of  the  particular  inflation  environ- 
ment, and  may  not  be  the  same  at  another  time.) 

Since  it  would  be  desirable  to  know  which  alternative  treatment 
is  the  best  one  to  use,  an  attempt  was  made  to  rank  the  different 
deflators  in  terms  of  their  relative  performance  on  the  measures 

reflected  in  the  summary  chart  (Table  25).  These  rankings  are  shown  i 

in  Table  27.  The  merit  figures  shown  at  the  bottom  of  the  chart  are  | 

unweighted  average  rankings.  If  the  various  measures  are  considered  j 

to  be  of  essentially  equal  importance,  then  the  merit  figures  suggest  ] 

i 

that  the  two  closely  tailored  deflators,  AVPR  and  FPGS,  rank  first  and  ] 

i 

second,  followed  by  the  broadly-based  GNP  deflator,  with  the  alterna-  | 

I 

tive  of  ignoring  inflation  being  the  least  desirable  by  an  appreciable  | 

margin.  If  selected  measures  are  emphasized  and  others  discounted  in  | 

I 

importance,  FPGS  or  GNP  deflators  might  be  favored  over  AVPR  deflators. 

The  alternative  of  ignoring  inflation  is  totally  dominated,  and  thus 
would  never  be  preferred  to  any  of  the  other  three  options,  regardless 
of  weightings.  (The  only  exception  would  be  the  degenerate  situation 
of  short  term  analyses  where  inflation  is  not  a relevant  factor,  as 
when  all  procurements  in  a sequence  are  compressed  into  a time  interval 
of  less  than  a year. ) 

To  summarize,  the  Avionics  Procurement  deflators  appear  to  perform 
best  on  the  avionics  data  analyzed,  but  only  marginally  better  than 
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TABLE  27  - PERFORMANCE  RANKINGS  OF  INFLATION  TREATMENTS 


Deflator 

FPGS 

GNP 

AVPR 

None 

SLOPE 

i 

1 

MIN 

1 

3 

2 

4 i 

( MAX 

1 

2.5 

2.5 

4 1 

1 MEAN 

2 

3 

1 . 

' i 

’■  STD  DEV 

1 

2 

3 

4 ■ 

i 

COEFFICIENT  OF  DETERMINATION 

MIN* 

1 

3 

1 

2 

4 i 

' MAX* 

2.5 

2.5 

2.5 

2.5  ; 

1 MEAN* 

3 

2 

1 

4 ' 

1 STD  DEV 

3 

2 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

SIGNIFICANCE 

1 

MIN 

2.5 

2.5 

2.5 

2.5  I 

! 

MAX 

2 

3 

1 

4 \ 

MEAN 

3 

2 

1 

4 

; STD  DEV 

2 

3 

1 

4 

STANDARD  ERROR  OF  ESTIMATE 

I 

MIN 

1 

2.5 

2.5 

2.5 

2.5 

. ^ MAX 

1 

3 

2 

4 

MEAN 

2 

1 

3 

4 

STD  DEV 

1 

3 

2 

4 

MERIT  FIGURE 

2.0 

2.4 

1.9 

3.7 

* Highest  magnitude  from 

Table  25  ranks  first 

(otherwise 

lowest  best). 
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I Federal  Purchases  of  Goods  and  Services  deflators  (which  are  more 

t 

' readily  available  to  tne  industrial  public).  The  differential  between 

r 

I Federal  Purchases  of  Goods  and  Services  and  Gross  National  Product 

deflators  is  also  small;  only  the  alternative  of  ignoring  inflation 
[ entirely  is  clearly  set  off  as  distinctly  less  desirable. 


Implicit  Prior  Experience 

Issue  3;  How  are  the  forms  of  experience  curves  affected  by 
implicit  prior  experience  on  closely  related  products?  Because  no 
explicit  data  on  related  prior  experience  were  available  for  com- 
parisons, this  aspect  of  the  present  research  was  limited  to  examining 
the  consistency  between  shift  factor  (C)  values  determined  in  the 
context  of  avionics  procurements  and  those  previously  determined  in 
the  Stanford  research.  In  the  course  of  the  present  research,  it 
became  apparent  that  there  were  substantial  inconsistencies,  with 
shift  factor  values  observed  exceeding  expected  values  by  factors  of 
as  much  as  1000.  Since  a slope  break  pattern  is  often  associated  with 
competitive  interactions,  it  was  conjectured  that  abnormally  high  C 
values  might  be  an  effect  of  strong  competition.  Consequently,  data 
on  the  extent  of  competition  surrounding  each  procurement  sequence 
analyzed  has  been  introduced  into  the  discussion  in  this  section, 
although  not  originally  planned  to  be  a part  of  this  aspect  of  the 
present  research. 

Regressions  performed  on  the  logarithmic  model 

In  = In  + B,  In  (X,  + C)  (19) 


showed  that  the  data  content  of  16  of  the  30  subfiles  examined  {S3%, 
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not  significantly  different  from  the  expected  50%)  could  be  represented 
in  a statistically  better  manner  when  the  shift  factor  (C)  was  assigned 
some  value  greater  than  zero.  The  approximately  optimal  values  for  C 
for  each  of  the  subfiles  for  which  C exceeds  zero  are  shown  in  Table 
28,  together  with  brief  explanatory  comments  regarding  the  competitive 
environment.  (The  C values  determined  are  only  approximately  optimal, 
j in  the  sense  of  providing  the  most  linear  fit  of  data  points  to  the 

model,  since  the  trial  values  of  C were  adjusted  in  predetermined  fixed 
increments,  rather  than  by  an  iterative  technique  which  would  result 
* in  identification  of  true  optimum  values.) 

j For  10  of  the  16  subfiles  for  which  the  regression  fit  was 

improved  by  this  transformation  of  coordinates,  the  approximately 
^ optimal  C value  was  found  to  be  300  or  less,  consistent  with  earlier 

I 

I observations  by  the  Stanford  Research  Institute.  For  these  values 

I 

' of  C of  300  or  less,  the  Stanford  Research  Institute  explanation  of 

C as  reflecting  effective  learning  carryover  in  the  form  of  an 

implicit  prior  experience  quantity  does  seem  reasonable.  However, 

in  the  other  6 subfiles,  the  inferred  near-optimal  values  for  C 

^ ranged  from  10,000  to  300,000  or  greater  (300,000  was  the  highest 

I value  examined).  Each  of  these  extreme  values  related  to  a subfile 

\ 

^ • influenced  by  competition,  as  briefly  noted  in  Table  28.  In  each 

instance,  either  continuing  or  threatened  competition  was  a relevant 
J factor  which  could  have  served  as  the  impetus  for  a sudden  and  sharp 

break  in  the  established  pricing  trend.  Regression  techniques  can 
demonstrate  only  association,  not  causality;  however,  the  clear 
1 association  of  unusually  high  C values  only  with  continuing  or 
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TABLE 

28  - IMPROVING 

FIT  BY  COORDINATE  TRANSFORMATION 

Subfile 

Approx.  C 

Comments 

1 

100 

Competition  for  Original  Buy  Only 

2 

3 

Competition  for  Original  Buy  Only 

4 

3 

Competition  for  Original  Buy  Only 

6 

300 

Competition  for  Original  Buy  Only 

9 

300,000 

Continuing  Competition  (4  Sources) 

10 

10,000 

Industry  Composite  (4  Sources) 

16 

3 

Competition  for  Original  Buy  Only 

18 

100 

Competition  for  Original  Buy  Only 

19 

300,000 

Threatened  Competition  (4  Bidders) 

20 

10,000 

Continuing  Competition  (2  Sources) 

22 

300,000 

Industry  Composite  (2  Sources) 

24* 

30,000 

Continuing  Competition  (5  Sources) 

25 

30 

Continuing  Competition  (5  Sources) 

27 

100 

Industry  Composite  (5  Sources) 

29 

100 

Continuing  Competition  (5  Sources) 

32 

30 

Industry  Composite  (5  Sources) 

Approximate  C values  for  "best-fit"  curves  of  form 
In  = In  Bj  + Bj  In  (Xj  + C) 

NOTE:  Subfiles  not  listed  were  best  described  by  traditional  model. 

* In  spite  of  competition,  contractor  exhibited  learning  loss  (i.e., 
inverted  version  of  pattern  shown  in  Figure  4). 
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threatened  competitive  situations  suggests  that  this  particular 
relationship  warrants  further  study. 

For  29  of  the  30  subfiles  examined,  the  patterns  of  behavior  of 
the  regression  parameters  with  shifts  in  C value  were  consistent. 

For  the  29  consistent  subfiles,  the  observed  values  of  R^,  Adjusted  R^, 
and  F-ratio  were  maximum  at  the  near-optimal  C value,  and  incrementally 
less  for  either  higher  or  lower  C values.  For  the  same  29  subfiles, 
the  observed  values  of  the  Standard  Error  of  Estimate  and  the  overall 
regression  relationship  significance  were  minimum  at  the  near-optimal 
C value,  and  incrementally  greater  for  either  higher  or  lower  C values. 

Subfile  08  contained  the  only  observed  exception  to  these  patterns, 
exhibiting  a best  fit  for  C = 0,  but  also  possessing  minor  localized 
inconsistencies  in  the  trends  of  these  parameters  for  C values  of  1000 
and  greater.  These  inconsistencies  are  attributed  to  the  unique  data 
pattern  of  this  subfile,  which  does  not  reflect  experience  gains. 

For  all  25  subfiles  reflecting  realization  oT  experience  gains 
(i.e.,  regression  slope  exponent  values  negative),  the  value  of  the 
imputed  first  unit  intercept  and  the  absolute  value  of  the  slope 
exponent  increased  with  increasing  C values.  For  all  5 subfiles  not 
reflecting  experience  gains  (i.e.,  regression  slope  exponent  values 
positive),  the  value  of  the  imputed  first  unit  intercept  decreased  and 
the  value  of  the  slope  exponent  increased  with  increasing  C values. 
Representative  observed  regression  parameter  values  for  the  near- 
optimal  C value,  and  for  the  next  lower  and  higher  C values  examined, 
are  presented  in  Appendix  F for  the  16  subfiles  for  which  C exceeded 
zero. 
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In  summary,  this  aspect  of  the  present  research  suggests  that 
e-f'fective  retained  experience,  or  implicit  prior  experience,  may  in 
fact  be  reflected  in  shift  factors  with  values  of  up  to  perhaps  300 
units.  However,  for  substantially  higher  C values,  such  as  10,000 
and  greater,  another  explanation  is  needed.  In  this  range,  it  appears 
that  competitive  pressures  greatly  distort  price  trend  profiles.  This 
effect  is  predicted  by  experience  curve  theory.  Under  that  theory,  a 
gradual  price  decline  (relative  to  cost  decline)  invites  market  entry 
by  competitors,  and  that  entry  in  turn  provides  strong  motivation  for 
producers  to  force  their  own  costs  down  more  rapidly,  thus  permitting 
them  to  be  price  competitive. 

Identification  and  further  study  of  the  factors  influencing  this 
sequence  of  events  are  important.  Further  pursuit  of  the  coordinate 
transformation  technique  examined  here  does  not  seem  worthwhile, 
though.  This  approach  does  not  consider  such  experience  factors  as 

investment,  specialization,  or  scale,  and  consequently  results  only  ^ 

in  a statistically  better  model  of  historical  price-quantity  relation- 
ships, with  little  if  any  theoretical  or  intuitive  appeal  for  its  use 

in  planning  or  predicting  future  activities.  Attention  should  be  | 

devoted  instead  to  developing  models  which  will  improve  predictive  J 

power  through  incorporation  of  controllable  production-related  j 

i 

parameters  which  reflect,  implicitly  if  not  explicitly,  the  experi- 
ence factors  of  investment,  specialization,  and  scale,  as  well  as  the 
underlying  learning  phenomenon.  Secondarily,  more  attention  should 
be  given  to  ways  of  recognizing  trend  patterns  which  can  best  be 
represented  by  piece-wise  log-linear  segments,  particularly  useful 


1 


i 


for  short-term  projections  or  forecasts  in  the  absence  of  critical 
external  influences.  Both  of  these  ideas  are  developed  further 
hereafter. 

Production  Parameters 

Issue  4:  How  are  the  forms  of  experience  curves  related  to 
production  lot  sizes,  product  delivery  rates,  delivery  lead  times, 
and  the  durations  of  breaks  between  production  runs?  Using  stepwise 
multivariate  regression  techniques  on  the  additive  logarithmic  model 

In  = In  Bq  + Bj  In  Xj  + Bj  In  Xj  + B3  In  X3  + 

B4  In  X^  + B5  In  X5  + Bg  In  X^  (21) 

the  effects  of  each  of  the  five  postulated  production  parameters  were 
found  to  be  beneficial  in  from  five  to  eight  of  the  twelve  production 
sequences  for  which  adequate  data  were  available  to  support  the 
analyses.  (The  stepwise  results  of  the  regressions  are  provided  for 
reference  in  Appendix  G.)  All  twelve  production  sequence  subfiles 
benefited  from  the  introduction  of  at  least  one  production  parameter. 

In  no  case  did  a variable  drop  out  of  the  regressions  once  introduced, 
and  in  no  case  did  the  sign  of  a coefficient  change  as  additional 
variables  were  introduced. 

As  shown  in  Table  29,  Cumulative  Quantity  (Xj)  had  the  greatest 
explanatory  power  in  every  production  sequence  (as  anticipated), 
entering  every  regression  first.  Of  the  five  modulating  parameters. 
Production  Break  Duration  (X4)  most  often  entered  the  regressions 
second,  followed  closely  by  Delivery  Lead  Time  (X5)  and  Maximum 
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TABLE  29  - PRODUCTION  PARAMETER  ENTRY  ORDER 


l 

. 

* 

t 

Subfile 

Variable 

X3  X4  Xs 

01 

1 

3 

2 

02 

1 

3 

2 

03 

1 

3 

2 

• 

04 

1 

3 

2 

1 

05* 

1 

5 

3 2 

06 

1 

Limited 

Data  - 

No  Improvement  Possible 

11 

1 

6 

5 

3 2 

12* 

1 

4 

3 

2 

13* 

1 

4 

2 5 

1 14 

( 

1 

Limited 

Data  - 

No  Improvement  Possible 

! 15 

1 

1 

2 

1 16 

1 

1 

2 

r-- 

17 

1 

2 

3 

18 

1 

2 

MERIT  FIGURE 

1.00 

4.40 

2.88 

2.29  2.67 

V 

1 

# OF  ENTRIES 

14 

5 

8 

7 6 

* Learning  slope  greater  than  100%. 
Xi  = Cumulative  Quantity 


X2  = Quantity  Bought 
X3  = Maximum  Delivery  Rate 


X4  = Production  Break  Duration 
X5  = Delivery  Lead  Time 
Xe  = Average  Delivery  Rate 
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Delivery  Rate  (X3).  If  frequency  of  regression  entry,  rather  than 
average  entry  rank  (the  merit  figure  in  Table  29),  is  used  to  deter- 
mine relative  importance,  the  sequence  of  these  three  parameters 
becomes  X3,  X4,  and  X5.  Relatively  less  important,  but  still  con- 
tributing to  increased  explanatory  power  and  reduced  estimating 
error  in  five  procurement  sequences  apiece,  were  Average  Delivery 
Rate  (Xe)  and  Quantity  Bought  (X2). 

The  greatest  observed  magnitude  of  any  production  parameter 
coefficient  was  0.06825,  well  below  the  expected  0.10000  maximum. 

The  signs  of  the  coefficients  were  not,  however,  found  to  be  con- 
sistent with  prior  expectations.  As  shown  in  Table  30,  only  the 
sign  of  the  Average  Delivery  Rate  (Xg)  coefficient  was  as  expected 
(i.e.,  negative)  more  than  half  the  time.  Even  the  observed  80% 
agreement  with  expectation  in  this  case  may  not  be  significant, 
since  due  to  the  small  sample  sizes,  no  meaningful  statistical  tests 
can  be  applied  here.  Recalling  Figure  5 (page  101),  the  implications 
of  inconsistent  signs  for  parameters  X2,  X3,  X5,  and  Xg  can  be 
rationalized  in  terms  of  the  effective  region  of  each  theorized 
U-shaped  curve.  When  the  sign  differs  from  that  expected,  the 
inference  can  be  that  the  characteristics  of  the  particular  pro- 
duction sequence  were  such  as  to  cause  the  effective  region  to  be 
the  opposite  of  that  initially  postulated  (see  Table  8).  Data  col- 
lected for  the  present  research  did  not  permit  positioning  firms  on 
the  price-parameter  graphs  of  Figure  5.  Future  research  could  be 
directed  at  establishing  these  positions,  and  thus  supporting  or 
refuting  the  present  inferred  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  signs 
opposite  to  those  postulated. 
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TABL£  iO  - PRODUCTION  PARAMETER  REGRESSION  COEFFICIENTS 


Coefficient 

Subfile 


A. 

Ba 

B4 

B5 

Bs 

01 

-.00352 

-.01012 

02 

+.00055 

-.00137 

03 

+.00911 

+.00942 

-.00687 

04 

- 

+.00812 

-.02536 

05* 

-.01270 

+.00646 

-.05649 

+.01390 

06 

Limited  Data  - 

No  Improvement  Possible 

11 

-.00564 

+.02028 

-.00245 

+.02302 

-.01394 

12* 

+.01933 

-.04378 

-.03414 

13* 

+.04179 

-.04487 

+.05441 

-.06606 

14 

Limited  Data  - 

No  Improvement  Possible 

15 

+.06825 

16 

+.00104 

17 

-.00782 

-.00518 

18 

-.01033 

-.00298 

EXPECTED 

SIGNS  - 

+ 

+ 

- 

- 

% EXPECTED  SIGNS  40 

50 

29 

50 

80 

* Learning  slope  greater  than  100?;. 


NOTE;  Greatest  observed  coefficient  magnitude  = .06825. 
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Explanation  of  the  unexpected  preponderance  of  negative  signs 
associated  with  the  Production  Break  Duration  (Xi.)  coefficient  is  not 
so  straightforward.  Competitive  pressures  cannot  be  credited,  since 
continuing  or  threatened  competition  was  not  a factor  after  the  first 
procurement  in  any  of  these  procurement  sequences.  Conceivably, 
continuing  production  of  similar  products  during  these  apparent 
production  breaks  could  have  sustained  the  beneficial  experience 
trends.  Alternatively,  contractors  may  in  some  instances  have  used 
the  break  periods  constructively  to  introduce  process  improvements  or 
to  make  other  managerial  changes  which  would  reduce  costs  more  than 


TABLE  31  - PRODUCTION  PARAMETER  EFFECTS  ^ 

ii 


Percenta 

ge  Changes 

f 

Subfile 

_Rl 

Adjusted 

R* 

SEE 

Learning 

Slope 

\ 

01 

.415 

.359 

-13.671 

-.097 

ri 

i 

02 

.012 

.007 

-9.489 

-.064 

r 

■51 

03 

1.182 

.648 

-5.938 

.518 

1 

04 

.432 

.326 

-10.313 

.176 

/; 

05* 

7.448 

8.408 

-69.935 

.562 

f; 

i: 

} 

06 

Limited 

Data  - No 

Improvements  Possible 

11 

.151 

.086 

-13.671 

.400 

f, 

12* 

20.396 

16.289 

-26.843 

2.336 

.(■ 

'r 

13* 

117.855 

94.515 

-16.740 

1.049 

14 

Limited 

Data  - No 

Improvements 

Possible 

i' 

J. 

15 

.531 

.601 

-40.406 

-2.297 

i 

f' 

16 

.025 

.016 

-4.545 

-.169 

t; 

17 

.566 

.487 

-14.200 

-.539 

18 

1.437 

1.011 

-6.813 

-.349 

1 

MEAN** 

.528 

.393 

-13.227 

-.269 

l\ 

* Learning  slope  greater  than  100%. 
**  Excluding  subfiles  05,  12,  and  13. 
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imputed  learning  slopes  before  and  after  the  introduction  of  production 
parameters  is  not  significant  (5%  criterion),  as  confirmed  by  a paired- 
sample,  two-tailed  t-test:  T = -.54,  DF  = 11,  P = .600. 

5 

In  summary,  although  the  signs  of  the  production  parameter  coeffi- 
cients did  not  turn  out  to  be  consistent  with  prior  predictions,  the 
introduction  of  production  parameters  in  a model  of  the  form  proposed 
in  equation  (21)  seems  well  worthwhile,  since  substantial  improvements 
in  standard  error  of  estimate  values  resulted  for  every  procurement 
sequence  tested.  Future  research  could  well  be  devoted  to  refining 
this  model,  to  positioning  firms  on  the  price-parameter  scales  of 
Figure  5,  and  to  exploring  alternative  explanations  for  the  unexpectedly 
frequent  occurrence  of  negative  signs  (implying  price  reductions) 
associated  with  the  Production  Break  Duration  coefficient. 


Piecewise  Log-Linearity 

Issue  5:  How  stable  are  experience  curve  slopes  over  successive 
procurements?  This  aspect  of  the  present  research  confirmed  that 
slope  changes  do  occur  in  many  instances,  but  by  no  means  in  all. 

Slope  change  patterns  were  identified  and  evaluated  in  15  of  the  32 
procurement  sequence  subfiles.  These  patterns  are  sketched  in 
Figure  23.  Results  of  the  supporting  regression  analyses,  compared 
later  in  this  section,  are  reported  for  reference  in  Appendix  H. 

The  commonest  pattern  (A  in  Figure  23),  observed  in  six  subfiles, 
involved  only  one  break  point:  an  initial  nearly  level  or  gradually 
declining  slope  (values  from  .86339  to  1.00823),  followed  by  a rela- 
tively steeper  decline  (from  .74414  to  .88279).  This  pattern  is 


PATTERN  SUSFILSS 

A 01,  04,  09,  10,  20,  22 

18 
19 
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23.  27,  32 
12,  31 

FIGURE  23  - SLOPE  CHANGE  PATTERNS 


consistent  with  the  experience  curve  effect  implication  that  price 
should  initially  be  set  near  costs,  then  decreased  with  costs  to 
inhibit  market  entry  by  competitors.  The  inference  is  that  prices 
were  not  reduced  markedly  until  either  an  adequate  profit  margin  was 
realized,  or  the  threat  of  competition  forced  a price  slope  break. 

In  two  instances  (subfiles  01  and  04),  this  pattern  developed  in  the 
absence  of  competition,  in  two  (09  and  20)  it  developed  under  com- 
petitive pressures,  and  in  two  (10  and  22)  it  reflects  cross- 
contractor item-industry  composite  behavior.  A variant  (B)  of  this 
basic  pattern,  exhibiting  a second  break  point,  was  demonstrated  by 
two  contractors.  In  one  instance  (Bj-,  subfile  18),  the  second  break 
was  followed  by  a still  steeper  slope,  even  though  competition  was 
not  a factor.  In  the  other  (Bj;  subfile  19),  the  second  break  was 
followed  by  a nearly  level  slope,  again  in  the  absence  of  competitive 
pressures;  this  was  the  only  observed  instance  of  the  "reversed-S" 
pattern  suggested  by  Asher. 

The  second  commonest  pattern  (C),  observed  in  five  subfiles, 
involved  two  break  points:  an  initially  declining  slope  (values  from 
.84033  to  .97754),  followed  by  a rising  slope  (from  1.02459  to  1.27138), 
followed  finally  by  another  declining  slope  (from  .86831  to  .95396). 

In  two  instances  (Cj-,  subfiles  03  and  13),  both  in  the  absence  of 
competition,  the  final  slope  decline  was  steeper  than  the  initial 
decline.  In  the  other  three  subfiles  (C2;  23,  27,  and  32),  the  first 
in  the  absence  of  competition  but  the  other  two  reflecting  cross- 
contractor item-industry  composite  behavior,  the  final  slope  decline 
was  more  gradual  than  the  initial  decline.  The  observed  variant  (D) 


of  this  pattern,  demonstrated  by  two  contractors,  omitted  the  second 
break  point;  the  period  of  rising  prices  ended  with  tenr.inetion  of 
production.  For  one  contractor  (subfile  12),  performing  without  com- 
petition, the  price  rise  may  have  been  associated  with  end-of-run 
cost  increases,  as  described  in  Chapter  II.  For  the  other  (subfile  31), 
apparent  inability  to  reduce  price  forced  early  withdrawal  from  a 
strongly  competitive  market  (five  sources). 

Although  the  first  slope  break  point  (all  patterns)  for  individual 
contractors  ranged  from  the  third  to  the  thirteenth  buy,  the  median 
value  was  the  fourth  buy;  the  second  break  point,  when  it  occurred 
(patterns  B and  C),  ranged  from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth  buy,  with  a 
median  value  of  the  tenth  buy.  For  the  item-industry  composite 
patterns,  the  first  break  point  ranged  from  the  fourth  to  the  ninth 
buy,  with  an  implied  median  value  of  7.5;  the  second  break  point 
(observed  only  twice)  occurred  at  the  twelfth  or  fourteenth  buy, 
implying  a median  value  of  13. 

To  investigate  the  feasibility  of  using  adjacent  slope  values, 
and  more  particularly  the  standard  deviation  of  those  values,  as  an 
indicator  of  which  production  sequences  could  benefit  from  piecewise 
treatment,  adjacent  slopes  were  detennined  for  the  price-quantity 
relationships  of  all  32  procurement  sequence  subfiles.  (These  values 
are  summarized  in  detail  in  Appendix  H.)  Thirty  subfiles  contained 
sufficient  data  to  establish  adjacent  slope  standard  deviation  values; 
the  value  0.065  was  identified  as  distinguishing  the  least  variable 
one-third  of  these  subfiles  from  the  higher  variability  two-thirds. 
Although  13  of  the  subfiles  analyzed  for  piecewise  log-linearity 
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belonged  to  the  high  variability  sample » a chi-square  test  value  of 
2.7  (1  OF)  confirmed  that  the  relation  between  adjacent  slope  vari- 
ability and  selection  for  piecewise  analysis  was  not  significant 
(5%  criterion).  On  the  other  hand,  a t-test  comparison  of  the 
subfile  regression  slopes  and  their  counterpart  mean  adjacent  slopes 
supported  acceptance  of  the  null  hypothesis  that  the  different 
measurement  approaches  reflect  the  same  underlying  phenomenon: 

T = -1.15,  DF  = 27,  P = .260.  Thus,  although  the  mean  value  of 
the  easily  computed  adjacent  slopes  is  a good  estimator  of  the 
regression  slope,  the  variability  of  the  adjacent  slope  values  is 
not  a good  indicator  of  patterns  amenable  to  piecewise  analysis. 

The  key  regression  characteristics  (i.e.,  coefficient  of  deter- 
mination, standard  error  of  estimate,  significance,  and  slope)  were 
determined  for  each  segment  of  each  subfile  identified  for  analysis; 
these  values  are  reported  in  Appendix  H.  The  results  of  chi-square 
test  comparisons  of  the  relative  frequencies  of  increase  and  decrease 
in  the  magnitudes  of  the  key  characteristics  (compared  pairwise  among 
the  overall  regression,  first  segment  regression,  and  last  segment 
regression)  are  summarized  in  Table  32.  As  expected,  increases  in  the 
coefficient  of  determination  values  for  first  segment  regressions 
relative  to  overall  regressions  were  found  to  be  highly  significant 
(1%  criterion),  as  were  decreases  in  the  standard  error  of  estimate 
values  for  both  the  first  and  last  segment  regressions  relative  to 
overall  regressions.  Test  results  also  indicated  that  overall 
regression  significance  magnitudes  increased  significantly  (i.e., 
the  regressions  tended  to  be  less  significant)  for  first  segment 
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TASll  J2  - PI£CtW15£  LOG-lINEARITY  CHI-SQUARE  lOMhARISOHS 

Frequency 

Chi- 

Segmerits  Increase  Decrease  Square 

COEFFICIENT  OF  DETERMINATION 


First: 

Overal 1 

13 

2 

8.067 

Last: 

Overall 

11 

4 

3.267 

Last: 

First 

6 

9 

0.600 

STANDARD  ERROR  OF  ESTIMATE 

First: 

Overall 

2 

13 

8.067 

Last: 

Overall 

0 

15 

15.000 

Last: 

First 

4 

11 

3.267 

SIGNIFICANCE 

First: 

Overall 

12 

3 

5.400 

Last: 

Overal 1 

8.5 

6.5 

0.267 

Last: 

First 

6 

9 

0.600 

EXPERIENCE  SLOPE 

First: 

Overall 

8 

7 

0.067 

Last: 

Overall 

5 

10 

1.667 

Last: 

First 

6 

9 

0.600 

Ho: 

fl  = fp  vs. 

NOTE:  Critical  value  of  Chi-Square  (5%  level,  1 DF)  = 3.841 
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regressions  relative  to  overall  regressions;  this  unexpected  result 
is  attributed  to  the  small  numbers  of  data  points  typically  analyzed 
in  the  first  segment  regressions.  The  only  other  unexpected  result 
was  that  the  increase  in  coefficient  of  determination  values  for  last 
segment  regressions  relative  to  overall  regressions  was  significant 
only  at  a 10%  criterion,  not  at  the  5%  level;  since  standard  error 
of  estimate  increases  were  highly  significant,  this  is  not  considered 
to  be  a problem.  As  anticipated,  none  of  the  other  comparisons  made 
were  conclusive,  although  last  segment  regression  standard  error  of 
estimate  values  clearly  tended  to  be  lower  than  counterpart  first 
segment  values  (significant  only  at  a 10%  level). 

It  was  noted  with  interest  that  the  mean  last  segment  regression 
slope  for  the  nine  contractors  demonstrating  experience  gains  (i.e., 
slope  values  less  than  100%)  for  that  segment  was  87.5%,  considerably 
steeper  than  the  93.8%  mean  value  of  the  overall  regression  slopes  of 
these  same  nine  contractors.  This  pronounced  differential  suggests 
that  overall  regression  slopes  may  often  be  unduly  conservative  (i.e., 
too  flat,  thus  overestimating  prices),  but  also  provides  warning  that 
projections  based  on  piecewise  log-linear  regressions  may  be  seriously 
understated  if  some  unrecognized  factors  disrupt  the  segment  trend. 

In  summary,  clear  slope  change  patterns  were  identified  in  47%  of 
the  procurement  sequence  subfiles.  The  commonly  held  view  in  the 
military  procurement  environment  that  an  experience  slope  for  a 
particular  product  and  firm  remains  constant  once  established  is 


thus  refuted. 
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Slope  Variabilitv 


Issue  6;  iiow  consistent  are  experience  curve  slopes  within  aiicJ 
across  firms?  Experience  slope  data  developed  for  the  analysis  of 
Issue  2 and  reported  in  Table  A6  (Appendix  E)  was  examined  for  con- 
sistency and  found  to  be  highly  variable.  The  extent  of  this 
variability  across  items  within  firms  is  evident  in  Table  33.  None 
of  the  six  individual  firms  considered  exhibited  a slope  standard 
deviation  value  as  low  as  the  "desirable"  maximum  value  of  .01276, 
even  when  subfiles  with  slopes  greater  than  100%  were  excluded  as 
non-representative.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reduced  variability 
associated  with  composite  measures  was  evidenced  by  the  desirably 
narrow  range  of  cross-contractor  regression  slopes  for  four  different 
products. 

The  similar  extent  of  this  variability  within  items  across  firms 
is  shown  in  Table  34.  For  only  one  of  four  products  considered  (item  /) 
was  the  slope  standard  deviation  value  as  low  as  the  desirable  maximum 
value  of  .01276,  and  then  only  when  the  performance  of  a firm  with 
slope  in  excess  of  100%  was  excluded.  It  was  also  noted  that  for  only 
one  product  (item  20)  was  the  mean  of  individual  firm  slopes  within 
2.5%  of  the  overall  composite  regression  slope  for  that  product. 

Communication,  Navigation,  and  Composite  (i.e.,  all  subfiles) 
cross-contractor  aggregations  were  examined,  with  results  as  shown  in 
Table  35.  Again,  all  slope  standard  deviation  values  for  these  aggre- 
gations were  considerably  larger  than  the  desirable  .01276,  regardless 
of  whether  slopes  in  excess  of  100%  were  included,  excluded,  or 
truncated  to  100%.  The  differences  between  the  aggregations 
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TABLE  33  - SLOPE  VARIABILITY  WITHIN  FIRMS 


Firm  # of  Items 

Max 


Slope  Measures 
Min  Mean 


Std  Dev 


ALL  SUBFILES  CONSIDERED 


5 

2 

1.09644 

.87149 

.98397 

.15906 

6 

6 

1.04564 

.85446 

.92819 

.06913 

8 

2 

.94469 

.91821 

.93145 

.01872 

10 

6 

.95525 

.83080 

.89314 

.04705 

11 

5 

1.05445 

.82657 

.92568 

.10280 

13 

2 

.90476 

.84458 

.87467 

.04255 

ALL* 

4 

.93963 

.91494 

.93114 

.01144 

SUBFILES  WITH 

SLOPE  > 100% 

EXCLUDED 

5 

1 

.87149 

.87149 

.87149 

- 

6 

5 

.96238 

.85446 

.90469 

.04284 

8 

2 

.94469 

.91821 

.93145 

.01872 

10 

6 

.95525 

.83080 

.89314 

.04705 

11 

3 

.88216 

.82657 

.85269 

.02795 

13 

2 

.90476 

.84450 

.87467 

.04255 

ALL* 

4 

.93963 

.91494 

.93114 

.01144 

ALL  refers 

to 

cross-contractor  composites 

per  Table  7. 

• i 
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TABLE  34  - SLOPE  VARIABILITY  FOR  ITEMS  ACROSS  FIRMS 


Item 

19 

20 

ALL 

SUBFILES  CONSIDERED 

MAX 

1.03884 

.91821 

1.09644 

1.08221 

MIN 

.96238 

.89819 

.84458 

.87149 

MEAN 

.99014 

. 90820 

.95404 

.94321 

STD  DEV 

.04231 

.01416 

.12912 

.09447 

# OF  FIRMS 

3 

2 

3 

4 

ALL* 

.93963 

.93877 

.91494 

.93123 

SUBFILES  WITH  SLOPE  > 100%  EXCLUDED 

MAX 

.96920 

.91821 

.92111 

.91437 

MIN 

. 96238 

.89819 

.84458 

.87149 

MEAN 

.96579 

. 90820 

.88285 

.89687 

STD  DEV 

.00482 

.01416 

.05411 

.02250 

§ OF  FIRMS 

2 

2 

2 

3 

ALL* 

.93963 

.93877 

.91494 

.93123 

ALL  refers  to  the  overall  regression  slope  for  cross-contractor 
composites,  per  Table  7. 
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TABLE  35  - COMPOSITE  SLOPE  VARIABILITY  ACROSS  FIRMS 


Items 

Communication 

Navigation 

Composite 

ALL  SUBFILES  CONSIDERED 

MAX 

1.05445 

1.09644 

1.09644 

MIN 

.82657 

.83080 

.82657 

MEAN 

.94273 

. 92443 

.93162 

STD  DEV 

.08806 

.07226 

.07778 

# OF  SUBFILES 

11 

17 

28 

SUBFILES  WITH  SLOPE  > 

100%  EXCLUDED 

MAX 

.96920 

.96047 

.96920 

MIN 

.826S7 

.83080 

.82657 

MEAN 

.88789 

.90245 

.89782 

STD  DEV 

.05603 

.03947 

.04454 

# OF  SUBFILES 

7 

15 

22 

SLOPES  > 100%  TRUNCATED  TO  100% 

MAX 

1.00000 

1.00000 

1.00000 

MIN 

.82657 

.83080 

.82657 

MEAN 

.92866 

.91392 

.91971 

STD  DEV 

.07129 

.04912 

. 05802 

# OF  SUBFILES 

11 

17 

28 

MEAN 

SLOPE  COMPARISONS.  COMMUNICATION  VS.  NAVIGATION 

Mean 

Std  Dev 

ALL  SUBFILES  i 

CONSIDERED 

.93358 

.01294 

SUBFILES 

WITH 

SLOPE  > 100%  EXCLUDED 

.89517 

.01030 

SLOPES  > 

100% 

TRUNCATED  TO  100% 

.92129 

.01042 

Communication  and  Navigation  were  small.  With  slope:;  in  excess  of 
100%  excluoea  or  truricateo,  the  soancard  deviation  of  the  piean  slopes 
for  these  two  aggregations  was  well  below  (i.e.,  .01030  and  .01042, 
respectively)  the  desirable  maximum  value,  and  even  including  those 
extreme  slopes,  the  standard  deviation  only  slightly  exceeded  the 
desirable  value  (i.e.,  .01294  vs.  .01276).  Regardless  of  the  treat- 
ment of  extreme  slopes,  the  mean  of  the  Communication  and  Navigation 
aggregation  mean  slopes  was  within  0.3%  of  the  corresponding  Composite 
mean. 

In  summary,  slopes  are  not  highly  consistent  either  within  or 
across  the  firms  examined,  even  though  there  is  relatively  little 
variability  amongst  sub-industry  composite  mean  slope  values.  Based 
on  the  present  research,  the  rank  ordering  by  Harris  ^ al^.  (1965)  of 
alternative  techniques  for  estimating  an  unknown  slope  (summarized  on 
page  64)  cannot  be  refuted,  but  neither  can  it  be  strongly  supported. 
The  findings  here  are  not  inconsistent  with  those  of  Waggoner  (1971), 
reported  in  Table  4,  when  consideration  is  given  to  the  fact  that  these 
findings  are  based  on  the  use  of  FPGS  deflators,  whereas  his  ignored 
inflation.  These  findings  strongly  suggest  the  desirability  of  making 
multiple  projections,  using  a range  of  potential  slope  values,  when 
planning  for  new  product  introduction;  to  limit  projections  to  a single 
estimated  slope  is  to  unwisely  ignore  the  risks  and  uncertainties 
inherent  in  forecasting.  Decision  makers  forced  to  contend  with 
alternative  projections  will  benefit  from  a better  understanding  of 
the  assumptions  and  risks  inherent  in  each  alternative. 
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For  future  research,  an  alternative  (and  potentially  more  useful) 
approach  to  the  analysis  of  slope  variability  might  be  to  develop  a 
product  complexity  factor,  and  then  to  examine  the  degree  to  which 
this  factor  contributes  to  experience  slope  differences  amongst  a 
contractor's  products.  Similarly,  an  overall  experience  level  factor 
might  be  developed  to  facilitate  cross-contractor  comparisons. 

Thirdly,  simulations  could  be  used  to  determine  the  sensitivity  of 
cost  or  price  projections  to  errors  in  slope  estimating.  While  it  is 
clear  that  a small  percentage  error  in  slope  will  lead  to  increasingly 
large  errors  in  cost  or  price  projections  with  increasing  cumulative 
quantities  (Hartung,  1969,  1970),  it  would  be  useful  to  have  nomographs 
or  tables  to  depict  the  relationships. 


Future  Price  Prediction 

Issue  7:  How  accurately  can  future  procurement  pricing  be  pre- 
dicted using  experience  curve  theory?  Four  price  prediction  methods 
were  compared: 

A)  Overall  Regression,  Traditional  Model, 

B)  Overall  Regression,  Production  Parameter  Model, 

C)  Last  Log-Linear  Segment  Regression,  Traditional  Model,  and 
0)  Last  Log-Linear  Segment  Regression,  Production  Parameter 

Model . 

For  the  twelve  avionics  data  subfiles  analyzed,  the  predictive  abilities 
of  all  four  models  tested  were  surprisingly  good  (i.e.,  deviation  values 
were  less  than  5%).  Results  of  these  analyses  are  provided  ft  refer- 
ence in  Appendix  I,  in  terms  of  both  dollar  and  percentage  deviations 
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of  predicted  values  from  actual  values.  For  the  first,  second,  and 
third  buys  beyond  the  range  of  the  model  data,  those  results  are  sum- 
marized in  terms  of  mean  absolute  deviation  (MAD),  average  deviation 
(Bias),  and  Theil's  U measures,  in  Tables  36  through  38. 

For  all  dollar-based  comparisons,  model  D appeared  to  perform 
best  on  all  measures,  followed  by  C,  then  B,  and  lastly  by  A.  Indica- 
tions of  these  measures  for  percentage-based  comparisons  were  not  quite 
so  clear  cut;  only  for  second  buy  predictions  did  all  measures  appear 
to  consistently  support  the  dollar-based  model  preference  order.  For 
first  and  third  buy  predictions,  the  measures  appeared  to  suggest  that 
model  A might  be  better  than  B,  and  C might  be  better  than  D (contrary 
to  anticipated  results). 

To  assess  the  statistical  significance  of  these  apparent  patterns 
of  model  behavior,  paired- sample,  one-tailed  t-tests  were  performed  on 
the  percentage-based  results  to  determine  if  Bias  values  differed 
significantly  under  the  application  of  alternative  methods.  The 
results  of  these  t-tests  are  displayed  in  Tables  39  through  41,  for 
first  through  third  buy  predictions,  respectively.  Using  the  pre- 
determined significance  criterion  of  5%,  models  C and  D were  found 
to  be  significantly  better  in  performance  than  model  A under  every 
comparison.  Similarly,  rounding  significance  values  to  the  nearest 
percent,  models  C and  D were  found  to  be  significantly  better  than 
model  B under  every  comparison.  However,  model  B performed  signifi- 
cantly better  than  model  A only  under  the  second  buy  comparisons,  and 
model  D was  never  demonstrated  to  be  significantly  better  than  C. 
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TABLE  36  - COMPARISON  OF  1ST  BUY 


Method 

A 

B 

C 

D 


Methods  Compared  ($  Basi 


A B 


470.80 

2.150 

346.82 

2.058 


A C 


MAD 


634.78 

3.995 


153.86 

.892 


BIAS 


A 

B 

C 

D 


459.75 

2.095 

328.33 

1.787 


634.78 

3.995 


152.12 

.659 


THEIL'S  U 

A .02817  .03252 

.02889  .04261 

B .01884 

.03028 

C - .00885 

.01011 

D 


PREDICTIONS 


s)/{%  Basis) 

A B C D 


733.40 
3.300 

523.08 

3.207 

162.11 

.596 

148.41 
.622 


733.40 

3.300 

520.61 

2.873 

159.36 

.223 

145.90 

.282 


.03141 

.03481 

.02086 

.03974 

.00835 

.00668 

.00732 

.00651 
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TABLE  37  - COMPARISON  OF  2ND  BUY  PREDICTIONS 


Methods 

Compared  ($  Basis )/(%  Basi 

ll 

Method 

A B 

A C 

MAD 

A B C D 

A 

530.46 

2.511 

710.17 

4.695 

814.82 

3.813 

B 

332.60 

1.937 

- 

434.60 

2.663 

C 

- 

182.38 

1.022 

207.19 

.802 

D 

BIAS 

140.47 

.748 

A 

506.08 

2.381 

710.17 

4.695 

814.82 

3.813 

B 

291.15 

1.641 

- 

433.76 

2.550 

C 

- 

180.28 

.738 

203.83 

.348 

D 

THEIL'S  U 

131.19 

.068 

A 

.03116 

.03215 

.03608 

.05168 

.03470 

.04121 

B 

.01716 

.02612 

- 

.01827 

.03316 

C 

- 

.01122 

.01077 

.01092 

.00897 

D 

- 

- 

.00635 

.00769 
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TABLE  38  - COMPARISON  OF  3RD  BUY  PREDICTIONS 


Method 

A 

B 

C 

D 

A 

B 

C 

D 

A 

B 

C 

D 


Methods  Compared  ($  Basis )/(%  Basis) 


A B 


552.45 

2.543 

393.08 

2.311 


A C 


505.32 

2.289 

309.96 

1.588 


.03210 
. 03226 

.02151 

.03125 


MAD 


759.74 

4.989 


209.40 

1.299 


BIAS 


759.74 

4.989 


202.76 

.763 


THEIL'S  U 


.03792 
. 05461 


.01222 

.01499 


A B C D 


838.63 

3.777 

546.88 
3.278 

221.26 

1.012 

198.89 
1.117 


838.63 
3.777 

543.82 

2.866 

210.64 
.154 

180.03 

-.060 


.03575 

.04118 

.02362 

.04023 

.01133 

.01075 

.01012 

.01200 


r 
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TABLE  39  - T-TESTS  ON  1ST  BUY  PREDICTIONS 


. ) 


Model  A 
T 

OF 

P 

Model  B 
T 

DF 

P 

Model  C 
T 

DF 

P 

Model  A 
T 
DF 
P 


(ABCD)  Comparisons 
_B_ 

.45  6.85** 

\ 4 

.338  .001 

2.09* 

4 

.053 


(AB)  and  (AC)  Comparisons 


.61 


.280 


7.25** 

7 

.000 


T = Computed  T Value 
DF  = Degrees  of  Freedom 
P = One-Tailed  Probability 
NOTE:  Tests  compared  percentage-based  Biases. 
* Significant  at  5%  Criterion. 

*♦  Significant  at  1?.  Criterion. 


7.50** 

4 

.001 

2.08* 

4 

.054 

-.75 

4 

.249 


TABLE  40  - T-TESTS  ON  2ND  BUY  PREDICTIONS 


Model  A 
T 
DF 
P' 

Model  B 
T 

DF 

P 

Model  C 
T 

DF 

P 

Model  A 
T 

DF 

P 


(ABCD)  Comparisons 

JL  1. 

2.98*  5,57** 

4 4 

.021  ,003 

2.36* 

4 

.039 


(AB)  and  (AC)  Comparisons 

2.30*  5.38** 

8 7 

.026  .001 


T = Computed  T Value 
DF  = Degrees  of  Freedom 
P = One-Tailed  Probability 
NOTE:  Tests  compared  percentage-based  Biases. 
* Significant  at  5%  Criterion. 

**  Significant  at  \%  Criterion. 


5.19** 

4 

.004 

2.33* 

4 

.040 

1.31 

4 

.130 
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TABLE  41  - T-TESTS  ON  3RO  BUY  PREDICTIONS 


Model  A 
T 
DF 
P 

Model  B 
T 

DF 

P 

Model  C 
T 
DF 
P 

Model  A 
T 
DF 
P 


(ABCD)  Comparisons 
J_  C_ 

1.28  5.29** 

4 4 

.136  .003 

2.21* 

4 

.046 


(AB)  and  (AC)  Comparisons 

1.73  5.71** 

8 7 

.061  .001 


T = Computed  T Value 
DF  = Degrees  of  Freedom 
P = One-Tailed  Probability 
NOTE:  Tests  compared  percentage-based  Biases. 

* Significant  at  5%  Criterion. 

**  Significant  at  1%  Criterion. 


D 


6.53** 

4 

.002 


2.13* 

4 

.050 


-.95 

4 


.199 


The  implications  of  these  tests  are  that  the  predictive  ability 
ot  price  experience  curves  can  be  significantly  enhanced  (relative  to 

t 

the  traditional  model  A)  by  breaking  them  into  log-linear  segments 
(model  C).  While  the  introduction  of  production  parameters  in  con- 
junction with  the  traditional  form  (model  B)  appeared  to  improve 
dollar-based  performance  measures,  the  statistical  tests  indicate 
that  the  improvement  is  not  always  significant.  Since  less  data 
are  needed  for  application  of  model  C than  of  B,  the  former  should 
generally  be  preferred.  Similarly,  introduction  of  production  param- 
eters in  conjunction  with  log-linear  segments  (model  D)  did  not 
provide  statistically  significant  improvement.  In  view  of  their 
apparently  good  performance  as  indicated  by  dollar  measures,  however, 
more  research  into  production  parameter  models  should  be  encouraged. 
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CHAPTER  VII  - CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

This  closing  chapter  presents  overall  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions based  on  the  present  research.  Future  academic  research 
opportunities  are  identified  and  outlined.  Finally,  recommendations 
are  proffered  for  desirable  future  actions  by  both  buyers  and  sellers 
in  the  defense  market  place. 


Conclusions 

The  first  issue  asked  "How  do  experience  curves  differ  from  tradi- 
tional learning  curves  in  the  Government  procurement  environment?" 
Analysis  of  the  performance  of  defense  avionics  contractors  indicates 
that  price  usually  follows  costs  in  the  Government  market  place  as  it 
does  in  consumer  and  industrial  markets,  although  with  experience  curve 
slopes  typically  of  85%  to  95%,  rather  than  the  70%  to  80%  observed  in 
those  latter  markets.  This  relatively  gradual  rate  of  experience 
realization  appears  to  be  due  both  to  the  extent  of  Government  inter- 
ventions and  controls,  and  to  the  concern  of  Government  decision-makers 
for  maintaining  flexibility  at  the  expense  of  productivity.  For 
individual  contractors,  moderately  significant  predictive  relationships 
were  found  to  relate  price  experience  slope  to  learning  slopes  for 
direct  labor  costs,  purchased  material  costs,  and  total  manufacturing 
costs.  However,  no  significant  relationships  were  identified  at  the 
sub-industry  composite  level,  suggesting  that  price  predictions  based 
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solely  on  industry  average  cost  slopes  are  predestined  to  be  inaccurate.  j 
In  most  instances,  the  best  statistical  fits  of  data  to  theory  resulted  j 

when  cumulative  average  experience  curves  were  fitted  to  price  data.  j 

] 

i 

The  second  issue  asked  "How  are  the  forms  of  experience  curves  i 

i 

affected  by  alternative  techniques  for  compensating  for  the  effects  ] 

! 

of  inflation?"  The  performance  of  the  three  alternative  deflators  j 

analyzed  was  generally  quite  similar,  in  terms  of  visible  effects  on 
the  shape  of  graphically  displayed  data.  Ignoring  inflation  was  found 
to  result  in  relatively  flat  slopes  with  pronounced  perturbations;  J 

5 

Gross  National  Product  (GNP),  Federal  Purchases  of  Goods  and  Services  j 

(FPGS),  and  Avionics  Procurement  (AVPR)  deflators  yielded  increasingly 
steeper  slopes  for  the  same  underlying  data,  with  fewer  perturbations. 

This  ordering  of  the  deflators  in  terms  of  slope  steepness  was  found 
to  be  statistically  significant,  with  the  least  distinction  between 
the  two  closely  tailored  deflators  (FPGS  and  AVPR).  Based  on  the 
relative  importance  attached  to  various  performance  measures  (e.g., 
slope  steepness,  explanation  of  variance),  any  one  of  the  three 
deflators  may  be  slightly  preferred  relative  to  the  others  for  a 
particular  analysis;  only  the  alternative  of  ignoring  inflation  is 
consistently  dominated,  ’ 

The  third  issue  asked  "How  are  the  forms  of  experience  curves 
affected  by  implicit  prior  experience  on  closely  related  products?" 
Introduction  into  the  traditional  learning  model  of  a positive  shift 
factor,  commonly  thought  to  represent  an  implicit  prior  experience 
quantity,  resulted  in  improved  statistical  fits  in  half  of  the  pro- 
curement sequences  investigated.  In  ten  instances,  the  prior 

5 
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experience  interpretation  seemed  reasonable.  However,  in  six  instances 
shift  factc's  10,?00  or  more  '.Logcs^ed  the  need  ■fo'^  a''  al terrati'"^ 
interpretation.  In  each  of  these  six  instances,  continuing  or 
threatened  competition  was  a relevant  factor  which  could  have  served 
as  the  impetus  for  the  observed  sudden  and  sharp  break  in  the  estab- 
lished pricing  trend.  Establishment  of  a causal  relationship  was 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  research.  Since  the  coordinate  trans- 
formation approach  does  not  consider  such  experience  factors  as 
investment,  specialization,  or  scale,  it  does  not  add  to  the  explana- 
tory or  predictive  power  of  experience  theory  (even  though  statisti- 
cally better  fits  can  result  from  shift  factor  introduction).  Further 
pursuit  of  this  coordinate  transformation  technique  does  not  seem 
worthwhile;  other  models  and  additional  variables  need  to  be  considered 
if  prior  experience  is  to  be  explicitly  recognized. 

The  fourth  issue  asked  "How  are  the  forms  of  experience  curves 
related  to  production  lot  sizes,  product  delivery  rates,  delivery  lead 
times,  and  the  durations  of  breaks  between  production  runs?"  Five 
production  parameters  were  proposed  as  implicitly  recognizing  the 
experience  factors  of  investment,  specialization,  and  scale.  In 
multivariate  regressions,  the  effects  of  each  of  these  five  postulated 
production  parameters  were  found  to  be  beneficial  in  increasing 
explained  variance  and  reducing  the  standard  error  of  estimate  in  from 
five  to  eight  different  procurement  sequences  (of  the  twelve  analyzed). 
In  no  case  did  a variable  drop  out  of  the  regressions  once  introduced, 
and  in  no  case  did  the  sign  of  a coefficient  change  as  additional 
variables  were  introduced.  Cumulative  Quantity  (the  traditional 
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independent  variable  in  learning  or  experience  theory)  was  invariably 
the  most  significant  contributor  to  the  explanation  of  price  shifts. 
Production  Break  Duration,  Delivery  Lead  Time,  and  Maximum  Delivery 
Rate  were  found  to  be  the  most  significant  modulating  parameters,  with 
no  clearcut  order  of  preference  amongst  them.  Average  Delivery  Rate 
and  Quantity  Bought  were  also  important.  A surprising  finding  was 
that  the  apparent  effect  of  extended  Production  Break  Durations  was 
usually  to  reduce,  rather  than  increase,  price.  Competitive  pressures 
cannot  be  credited,  since  continuing  or  threatened  competition  was  not 
a factor  in  any  of  these  instances.  Two  possible  explanations  would 
be  that  continuing  production  of  similar  products  during  these  produc- 
tion breaks  could  have  sustained  beneficial  experience  trends,  or  that 
contractors  may  have  used  the  breaks  constructively  to  implement  other 
cost  reductions. 

The  fifth  issue  asked  "How  stable  are  experience  curve  slopes 
over  successive  procurements?"  Slope  change  patterns  were  identified 
and  evaluated  in  15  of  the  32  procurement  sequences  investigated.  The 
commonest  pattern  (6  instances)  involved  only  one  break  point,  with  an 
initial  nearly  level  or  gradually  declining  slope  followed  by  a rela- 
tively steeper  decline;  this  pattern  is  consistent  with  the  experience 
curve  effect  implication  that  price  should  initially  be  set  near  costs, 
then  decreased  with  costs  (once  a satisfactory  profit  margin  is 
realized)  to  inhibit  market  entry  by  competitors.  The  second  commonest 
pattern  (5  instances)  involved  two  break  points,  with  an  initially 
declining  slope  followed  by  a rising  slope,  followed  finally  by  another 
decline.  This  pattern  suggests  that  contractors  encountered  problems 
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leading  to  higher  than  planned  costs,  overcame  them,  and  continued  to 
realize  experience  gains.  An  alternative  view  would  explain  this  as  a 
pattern  of  buy-in  (price  below  cost)  until  the  market  is  assured, 
increase  price  to  a profitable  level,  then  reduce  price  with  costs  to 
reduce  the  risk  of  competitive  entries.  Breaking  each  of  these  15 
procurement  sequences  into  two  or  three  log-linear  segments  resulted 
in  statistically  significant  improvements  in  the  fit  of  the  models  to 
the  data;  the  most  notable  improvement  was  in  the  reduction  of  standard 
error  of  estimate  magnitudes.  The  mean  last  log-linear  segment  regres- 
sion slope  for  the  nine  procurement  sequences  demonstrating  experience 
gains  for  that  segment  was  87.5%;  this  was  substantially  steeper  than 
the  93.8%  mean  value  of  the  overall  regression  slopes  for  these  same 
nine  sequences.  This  pronounced  differential  suggests  that  overall 
regression  slopes  may  often  be  unduly  conservative  (i.e.,  too  flat, 
thus  overestimating  prices),  but  also  provides  warning  that  projections 
based  on  piecewise  log-linear  regressions  may  be  seriously  understated 
if  some  unrecognized  factors  disrupt  the  segment  trend. 

The  sixth  issue  asked  "How  consistent  are  experience  curve  slopes 
within  and  across  firms?"  Regression  slopes  were  found  to  be  highly 
variable,  both  within  and  across  firms.  These  findings  strongly 
suggest  the  desirability  of  making  multiple  projections,  using  a 
range  of  potential  slope  values,  when  planning  for  new  product  intro- 
duction or  for  resumption  of  production  following  a'major  disruption 

I 

(e.g.,  extended  break,  facility  relocation,  product  or  process 
redesign).  Since  slopes  were  not  found  to  be  consistent  even  within 
firms,  let  alone  across  firms,  arbitrary  reliance  on  any  one  slope 
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I value  for  forecasting  purposes,  whether  believed  representative  of  the 

I product  line,  the  firm,  or  the  industry,  should  be  avoided.  Develop- 

I ment  of  forecasting  models  which  expressly  recognize  relative  product 

>■ 

complexity  and  a contractor's  overall  experience  level  should  offer 
opportunities  for  improvements  relative  to  the  current  traditional 
models,  reducing  dependence  on  learning  slope  identification  and  pre- 
■ diction. 

I The  seventh  and  final  issue  asked  "How  accurately  can  future  pro- 

curement  pricing  be  predicted  using  experience  curve  theory?"  For  the 
* twelve  avionics  data  subfiles  analyzed,  the  predictive  abilities  of 

I I all  four  methods  tested  were  surprisingly  good  (i  e.,  deviation  values 

E 

E I were  less  than  5%).  The  results  achieved  with  the  last  log-linear 

^ ( segment  methods  were  found  to  be  more  statistically  significant  than 

! those  achieved  with  overall  regression  methods,  testing  on  percentage- 

1 

‘ based  performance  comparisons.  The  production  parameter  overall 

regression  method  was  significantly  better  than  the  traditional  overall 

j regression  method  only  in  projecting  prices  for  the  second  buy  beyond 

the  range  of  the  model  data;  the  last  log-linear  segment  production 
parameter  regression  model  was  never  demonstrated,  to  be  significantly 
better  than  the  last  log-linear  segment  traditional  regression  model, 

' I 

* even  though  dollar-based  measures  (not  amenable  to  statistical  tests) 

L 

I appeared  to  favor  it  as  the  best  of  the  four  methods.  Significance 

[ 

I ' tests  not  withstanding,  in  view  of  the  seemingly  good  performance  of 

i ' 

I the  production  parameter  models  in  reducing  standard  error  of  estimate 


values,  and  as  indicated  by  dollar  measures,  these  models  warrant 
further  investigation  and  refinement. 
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In  the  course  of  the  present  research,  several  ideas  were  identi- 
fied which  arc  cestrvirig  of  further  research  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
effort.  Also,  implications  of  the  present  research  for  future  Govern- 
ment avionics  procurements  need  to  be  emphasized.  Recommendations  for 
future  academic  research  and  for  future  procurement  actions  (by  both 
buyers  and  sellers)  thus  constitute  the  remainder  of  this  chapter. 

Research  Recommendations 

Experience  curves  are  still  a relatively  new  concept,  and  there 
remain  several  opportunities  for  constructive  research.  Four  oppor- 
tunity areas  were  recognized  as  particularly  promising  during  the 
course  of  the  present  research,  but  were  set  aside  as  being  beyond 
its  scope.  These  areas  are  identified  as  Forecast  Sensitivity  Analyses, 
New  Explanatory  Factors,  Production  Parameter  Model  Refinements,  and 
Slope  Break  Cause  Investigations.  The  key  elements  of  each  research 
opportunity  area  will  be  discussed  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Forecast  sensitivity  analyses  could  be  performed  to  determine 
quantitative  relationships  between  price  projections  and  various  param- 
eters influencing  those  projections.  For  instance,  what  are  the 
effects  of  slope  identification  errors?  Similarly,  what  are  the 
effects  of  imputed  first  unit  intercept  magnitude  errors?  What  are 
the  effects  on  price  projections  of  using  alte'^native  deflators  in 
compensating  for  inflation?  Through  the  use  of  computer  simulation 
routines,  it  should  be  possible  to  explore  these  and  similar  questions. 
Based  on  these  explorations,  it  should  then  be  possible  to  develop 
both  mathematical  models  and  graphic  guides  to  be  used  in  clarifying 
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the  range  of  potential  inaccuracies  associates  with  a forecast.  The 
added  insights  into  forecast  uncertainties  would  in  turn  help  decision 
makers  in  assessing  the  risks  and  probable  outcomes  of  alternative 
strategies.  Present  single  slope  projection  techniques  are  not  fully 
adequate,  and  even  the  occasional  consideration  of  confidence  interval 
limits  about  such  projections  is  only  a preliminary  step  towards  the 
desired  quantification  of  uncertainty. 

New  explanatory  factors  can  probably  be  developed  to  help  determine 
the  rate  of  experience  realization  which  can  reasonably  be  expected  for 
new  products,  or  for  continued  production  of  established  products  follow- 
ing a major  disruption  (e.g.,  substantial  design  change  or  extended 
production  break).  Three  interesting  concepts  for  such  factors  include: 

1)  A Commonality  or  Uniqueness  factor,  relating  to  process  design; 

2)  A Complexity  factor,  relating  to  product  design;  and  3)  An  Experience 
Potential  factor,  relating  to  corporate  policies.  The  intent  of  a 
Commonality/Uniqueness  factor  would  be  to  capture  relevant  effective 
process  experience  by  reflecting  the  degree  of  similarity  between  a 
product's  manufacturing  processes  and  those  for  other  products  recently 
or  currently  in  production.  The  intent  of  a Complexity  factor  would  be 
to  reflect  the  potential  for  productivity  increases  inherent  in  the 
product's  design,  under  the  assumption  that  greater  opportunities  for 
improvement  are  associated  with  more  complex  designs.  The  intent  of  an 
Experience  Potential  factor  would  be  to  reflect  the  degree  to  which  a 
firm's  strategy  and  policies  contribute  to  realization  of  experience 
gains.  This  last  factor  might  be  scaled  in  accordance  with  such  con- 
siderations as  a firm's  willingness  and  ability  to  make  capital 
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investments  in  facility  and  process  improvements,  or  its  attitudes 
towards  stf.rto.ircizatioii  versus  flexibility.  Functional  monels  tj  je 
examined  in  this  opportunity  area  should  include 

Product  Price  Experience  Slope  = f (Firm  Average  Price 
Experience  Slope,  Commonality/Uniqueness  Factor, 
Complexity  Factor,  Production  Parameters) 

and  alternatively  (for  new  firms  with  little  or  no  basis  for  their  own 
firm  average  slope  or  Commonality/Uniqueness  and  Complexity  factors) 

Product  Price  Experience  Slope  = f (Industry  Average 
Price  Experience  Slope,  Experience  Potential 
Factor,  Production  Parameters). 

While  considerable  research  would  be  required  to  define  and  scale  these 
factors,  probably  involving  questionnaire  and  interview  methods  and 
multivariate  data  analysis  techniques,  the  results  could  be  particularly 
worthwhile. 

As  indicated  earlier,  the  production  parameter  model  examined  in 
the  present  research  appears  to  show  considerable  promise,  but  it  could 
doubtless  be  refined  and  improved.  Other  model  forms,  rather  than  the 
simple  multiplicative  power  form,  might  be  tested.  Other  forms  of 
analysis,  such  as  weighted  or  non-linear  regressions,  could  be  tried. 
Other  parameters  could  be  introduced,  such  as  production  rates  (rather 
than  delivery  rates),  or  Commonality/Uniqueness  and  Complexity  factors, 
as  outlined  above.  Additional  data  could  be  collected  in  future 
research  to  permit  scaling  the  position  of  each  firm  with  respect  to 
each  production  parameter,  thus  enabling  the  investigator  to  determine 
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based  on  data,  rather  than  on  hypothesis,  the  expected  signs  of  the 
parameter  coefficients.  Anecdotal  evidence  should  be  collected  and 
interpreted  with  regard  to  activities  during  production  breaks,  in  an 
effort  to  explain  the  apparent  tendency  of  price  to  decrease  with 
increased  production  break  duration.  Some  aspects  of  this  opportunity 
area,  such  as  alternative  models  and  analytical  techniques,  could  be 
pursued  without  gathering  additional  data. 

Slope  break  cause  investigations  are  also  strongly  indicated  as 
worthy  of  further  research,  based  on  the  present  work.  It  has  been 
proposed  that  price  experience  slope  breaks  reflect  implicit  prior 
experience,  but  the  present  research  suggested  that  strong  competitive 
interactions  are  an  alternative  cause.  Technological  advances  permit- 
ting major  process  improvements,  and  hence  cost  and  price  reductions, 
are  another  possible  explanation.  It  should  be  beneficial  to  select 
for  further  analysis  a few  firms  which  have  exhibited  slope  breaks, 
and  to  seek  to  positively  identify  the  events  or  activities  contribut- 
ing to  those  breaks.  Other  specific  avenues  of  inquiry  could  also  be 
pursued.  For  instance,  if  prior  experience  quantities  were  explicitly 
known,  it  might  be  possible  to  relate  these  to  some  implicit  measure 
of  that  experience.  Simulation  methods  might  be  applicable  here. 
Alternatively,  using  data  on  lengthy  production  sequences,  early  buys 
could  be  set  aside  for  treatment  as  prior  experience,  and  the  later 
buys  analyzed  as  if  those  early  buys  actually  represented  prior  experi- 
ence, rather  than  prior  continuing  production.  An  improved  understand- 
ing of  slope  break  causes  and  patterns  should  facilitate  earlier 
recognition  of  the  occurrence  of  such  breaks,  in  turn  permitting  the 
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prompt  introduction  of  log-linear  segments  for  better  forecasts.  Such 
an  improved  unciefslandiiig  might  aliO  unable  analysis  to  antic'p.ite  aiid 
predict  when  such  breaks  are  likely  to  occur. 

Procurement  Recommendations 

This  concluding  section  provides  recommendations  for  both  buyers 
and  sellers  in  the  defense  market  place.  These  recommendations  are 
based  mainly  on  the  two  major  findings  in  the  present  research: 

1)  Experience  curve  theory  is  applicable  to  Government  procurements, 
but  2)  The  rate  of  realization  of  experience  is  less  than  in  consumer 
I and  industrial  product  markets.  (Other  findings  of  the  present  research 

j concern  the  mechanics  of  application  and  interpretation  of  experience 

curves,  particularly  with  regard  to  slope  and  price  projections  useful 
in  life  cycle  cost  analyses.  Implications  of  these  other  findings  are 
I not  expanded  here.)  Recommendations  deriving  from  the  first  major  find- 

I ing  are  presented  from  the  perspective  of  interpretation  of  general 

business  strategy  implications.  Recommendations  deriving  from  the 
second  major  finding  are  presented  from  the  perspective  of  implications 
for  buyer-seller  interactions.  Each  of  these  perspectives  will  be 

• further  introduced  before  proceeding  with  the  actual  recommendations. 

The  present  research  has  confirmed  that  price  usually  follows  cost 

* (i.e.,  total  manufacturing  cost)  even  in  the  unique  environment  of  the 
defense  market  place.  Consequently,  it  is  appropriate  to  interpret  the 
general  business  strategy  implications  of  the  experience  curve  effect 
in  the  context  of  military  procurement.  Recommendations  relating  to 
business  strategy  will  be  presented  grouped  around  five  core  ideas: 
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Price  and  Competitive  Interaction,  Technology  and  Market  Share,  Product 
Growth  Rate,  New  Product  Introduction,  and  Procurement  Planning  and 
Negotiations. 

Consideration  of  buyer-seller  interactions  offers  a more  useful 
perspective  for  the  remaining  recommendations,  based  on  the  finding 
that  experience  realization  is  more  gradual  in  the  defense  market 
place  than  in  consumer  and  industrial  markets.  This  fact  may  be 
attributed  in  part  to  the  extent  of  intervention  by  the  Government 
customer  in  decisions  which,  in  other  markets,  would  be  within  the 
purview  of  the  producer.  Additionally,  it  is  due  in  part  to  unique 
aspects  of  the  defense  market  place  which  affect  producer  risks, 
reduce  incentives,  and  inhibit  productivity  gains.  These  explanations 
provide  the  framework  for  further  recommendations.  Emphasizing  buyer- 
seller  interactions,  these  complementary  recommendations  will  be 
structured  around  four  core  ideas:  Government  Intervention,  Producer 
Risks,  Producer  Incentives,  and  Productivity  Inhibitors. 

With  a focus  on  business  strategy,  consider  first  the  idea  of 
price  and  competitive  interaction.  Experience  theory  holds  that 
market  instability  develops  when  price  does  not  follow  cost.  In 
openly  competitive  markets,  instability  leads  to  a price  break, 
followed  by  a shakeout  of  marginal  p'oducers  until  price  again 
stabilizes  near  cost,  resulting  in  lower  prices  for  customers  and 
reduced  profit  margins  for  the  surviving  firms.  In  the  military 
market  place,  similar  patterns  occur  when  there  is  open  competition, 
but  open  competition  is  rarely  maintained.  Usually,  once  a firm 
wins  an  initial  competition  for  a new  military  avionics  product,  it 
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can  expect  to  receive  follow-on  orders  for  added  quantities  in  future 
years,  pr-iviied  technical  perfor'mance  is  adequate  and  price  dees  r,ot 
increase  more  than  is  justifiable  as  being  due  to  inflation.  Given 
the  nature  of  Government  contracts  and  the  limitations  imposed  on 
profits,  competition  provides  contractors  with  the  only  real  incentive 
to  reduce  costs  and  thus  prices.  In  the  absence  of  product  standard- 
ization (i.e.,  form,  fit,  and  function  standards),  there  can  be  little 
meaningful  continuing  competition,  and  premium  prices  are  paid  to  a 
sole  source.  While  this  pattern  of  action  can  sometimes  result  in 
minimum  life  cycle  costs  to  the  Government,  it  should  not  be  accepted 
automatically  as  the  normal  way  of  doing  business.  Future  designs  for 
common  avionics  equipment  should' be  required  to  meet  form,  fit,  and 
function  standards.  This  would  permit  effective  production  competition, 
when  warranted,  and  would  also  simplify  future  equipment  retrofits. 
Further,  even  without  competition,  increased  standardization  is  con- 
ducive to  greater  productivity.  Sellers  (particularly  those  seeking 
sole  source  contracts)  should  concentrate  on  demonstrating  their  ability 
to  reduce  costs  and  willingness  to  reduce  prices  even  in  the  absence  of 
competition. 

With  respect  to  technology,  investment  in  research  and  development 
provides  a competitive  edge  to  firms  competing  in  consumer  and  indus- 
trial markets.  Although  the  Government  funds  much  military  research  and 
development,  firms  competing  for  military  business  should  likewise  seek 
a competitive  edge  by  investing  their  own  resources,  both  in  anticipa- 
tory pre-proposal  work  and  in  more  formalized  independent  research  and 
development.  Greater  emphasis  should  be  placed  by  both  Government  and 
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industry  on  upgrading  and  improving  process  technology,  since  pro- 
ductivity enhancement  is  largely  dependent  on  increasingly  efficient 
production  processes.  With  respect  to  market  share,  defense  industry 
firms  should  capitalize  on  sole  source  opportunities,  but  recognize 
that  a demonstrated  willingness  to  reduce  costs  even  in  the  absence 
of  competition  will  carry  political  weight  influencing  future  sole 
source  awards. 

Experience  curve  theory  for  consumer  and  industrial  products 
advocates  capturing  the  growth  in  markets,  rather  than  attempting  to 
displace  the  market  share  of  established  producers.  For  defense  indus- 
try firms,  this  is  most  easily  done  by  becoming  established  as  the 
initial  (if  possible,  sole  source)  producer.  However,  there  are  also 
profit  opportunities  for  capable  producers  who  are  not  initial  producers. 
The  Government  sometimes  seeks  to  develop  alternative  sources  for  criti- 
cal products  to  maintain  flexibility,  rather  than  to  obtain  immediate 
price  competition.  Production  oriented  firms  in  particular  should  seek 
out  such  second  source  opportunities,  concentrating  on  adding  to  their 
assortment  those  products  which  are  compatible  with  already  developed 
and  established  process  technology.  The  combination  of  process  compat- 
ability  and  initial  lack  of  emphasis  on  price  should  allow  them  to 
overcome  the  experience  advantage  of  the  original  source,  and  prepare 
for  future  price-based  competitions. 

New  products  are  introduced  in  the  military  market  place  for  a 
variety  of  reasons:  primarily  to  meet  operational  needs,  but  also  to 
increase  flexibility  and  to  maintain  innovative  capabilities.  For  the 
Government  to  realize  greater  productivity  gains,  standardization 
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should  be  increased,  and  design  changes  and  new  product  introductions 
should  b'"  "‘■•luc'.'d.  ?fc'eti^e  irid,,..  .ry  firr.s  should  btconh-  th.  :\/ughl> 
familiar  with  life  cycle  cost  methodology  (to  include  the  use  of  price 
'experience  curves  in  projecting  future  prices),  and  should  place 
increased  emphasis  on  the  expected  life  cycle  cost  advantages  of 
proposed  new  products  which  they  are  marketing. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  opportunity  for  the  Government  to  capitalize 
on  experience  curve  theory  lies  in  the  area  of  procurement  planning 
and  negotiations.  Prior  to  the  initial  production  of  new  products, 
life  cycle  cost  estimates  should  be  developed  (using  experience  curve 
! theory  to  forecast  future  acquisition  prices)  for  such  alternative 

I procurement  approaches  as  no  competition,  competition  for  initial  pro- 

j duction  only,  and  continuing  competition  (i.e.,  maintaining  at  least 

( two  sources).  The  approach  which  minimizes  the  expected  life  cycle  cost 

i 

I to  the  Government  should  then  be  implemented,  provided  it  does  not 

I 

unduly  restrict  industrial  flexibility  and  innovative  capability. 
Experience  curve  based  on  price  projections  can  also  be  of  particular 
value  in  preparing  for  negotiations  for  follow-on  procurements  of 
established  products.  While  being  generally  guided  by  such  projections, 
both  Government  and  industry  negotiators  will  also  need  to  be  completely 
familiar  with  factors  influencing  experience  realization,  providing  a 
basis  for  negotiation  of  variances  from  price  projections.  (This  is  not 
advocating  conducting  negotiations  based  solely  on  price  projections, 
but  rather  introducing  such  considerations  as  an  added  dimension  to 
negotiations. ) 


- 


Shifting  now  to  a focus  on  buyer-seller  Interactions,  consider 
first  Government  Interventions  1n  production  contracts.  The  extent 


of  Government  Intervention  in  cont**actor  decisions  appears  to  be  partly'; 

0 

responsible  for  the  relatively  gradual  rate  of  experience  realization 
in  military  procurements.  Productivity  should  increase  if  intervention’ 
are  reduced;  overcontrol  is  counterproductive.  For  instance,  designs  ? 
should  be  required  to  meet  form,  fit,  and  function  standards,  with  the'gj 
contractor  being  free  to  make  changes  to  improve  producibility  (pro- 
vided the  standards  are  still  met).  Form,  fit,  and  functional  capabiltt’’ 

- 

■ ..-“4  ■ 

ties  should  not  be  changed  once  production  specifications  have  been  vfeS 
agreed  upon,  except  for  cases  of  overriding  military  urgency  (e.g.,  ,|r. 

''nice-to-have"  but  non-essential  features  should  not  be  added).  Pro- 
ducers  can  help  themselves  as  well  as  the  Government  by  Identifying 
areas  in  v/hich  reduced  Government  intervention  could  increase  pro- 
ductivity.  ' 

Producer  risks  are  also  unique  in  the  defense  market  place. 

Through  funding  most  research  and  development,  providing  or  paying  for If 

^ Tr 

specialized  tools  and  test  equipment,  and  in  some  cases  providing  plant 
facilities  for  contractor  use,  the  Government  seeks  to  minimize  some  o 
the  risks  to  which  contractors  are  subjected.  However,  other  risks 

. - iiS 

remain,  most  notably  due. to  market  uncertainties.  Orders  are  placed  a% 


irregular  intervals,  and  for  varying  and  often  unpredictable  quantities^ 


% 


Due  to  changing  military  priorities  and  close  Congressional  control  of_^  . 


funds,  there  is  often  uncertainty  even  as  to  whether  or  not  there  w111;U-} 
be  a next  order.  Uncertainties  such  as  these  confound  a contractor's 


efforts  to  build,  train,  and  maintain  a stable,  experienced  work  force^; 
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They  also  serve  as  a disincentive  to  investments  in  process  improve- 
ments, resulting  ir  lost  cpporti,,,ixi es  for  gains  '.r-  tAj-tMe-  ‘ 

Extended  multiple-year  production  plans,  bearing  tentative  Congres- 
sional approval  when  appropriate,  should  be  shared  with  prospective 
contractors.  Delivery  schedules  should  be  developed  in  cooperation 
with  producers  to  minimize  workforce  turbulence.  Producers  can  again 
help  themselves  by  identifying  the  risks  and  uncertainties  which  are 
of  greatest  concern  to  them. 

Incentives  should  be  provided  to  encourage  contractors  to  manage 
efficiently,  with  emphasis  on  achievable  rewards,  not  just  on  penalties. 
Reduced  Government  intervention  will  mean  greater  responsibilities  for 
producers,  which  should  be  recognized  in  the  incentive  structure.  Both 
the  Government  and  producers  should  ensure  that  all  personnel  who  could 
reasonably  be  expected  to  influence  the  distribution  of  incentives  are 
at  least  aware  of  the  incentive  structure.  In  particular,  they  should 
understand  the  ways  in  which  they,  as  individuals,  can  affect  the  dis- 
tribution of  incentives.  (The  experience  effect  does  not  guarantee  that 
productivity  gains  will  be  realized.  Productivity  enhancement  will  only 
result  when  individuals  have  the  incentive,  as  well  as  the  ability  and 
opportunity,  to  make  them  happen.) 

Finally,  the  catch-all  category  of  productivity  inhibitors  deserves 
further  attention.  Several  have  already  been  identified,  including 
excessive  Government  interventions,  market  uncertainties,  and  lack  of 
real  incentives.  As  observed  in  the  present  research,  various  produc- 
tion parameters  also  affect  costs  and  thus  price.  Productivity  will 
benefit  from  improved  (two-way)  communications  between  producers  and 
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the  Government,  especially  during  the  development  of  production  plans. 
Opportunities  for  productivity  increases  abound,  but  aggressive  manage- 
ment is  needed  to  convert  the  opportunities  into  realized  productivity 
gains. 

The  experience  curve  effect  provides  a powerful  tool  for  use  by 
both  Government  and  industry  in  a variety  of  applications.  It  can  help 
contractors  increase  profits,  and  at  the  same  time  help  Government 
procurement  decision  makers  in  maximizing  the  return  on  their  expendi- 
tures of  taxpayers'  dollars.  While  it  is  no  panacea,  it  is  well  worth 
understanding  and  applying. 
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APPENDIX  A 

^ B VALUES  FOR  VARIOUS  SLOPES 

[ The  material  presented  in  this  appendix  is  first  cited  on 

page  22. 

1 

' i 


?28 


■?  - E ’^OR  ’MJJJOUS  SLOP’!'.'; 


Slope  (i) 

B Value 

Slope  (l8) 

B Value 

50 

-1.00000 

85 

-.23447 

51 

-.97143 

86 

-.21759 

52 

-.94342 

87 

-.20091 

53 

-.91594 

88 

-.18442 

5^ 

-.88897 

89 

-.16812 

55 

-.86250 

90 

-.15200 

56 

-.83650 

91 

-.13606 

57 

-.a097 

92 

-.12029 

58 

-.78588 

93 

" -.10470 

59 

-.76121 

94 

-.08927 

1 . 

60 

-.73697 

95 

^ -.07400 

61 

-.71312 

96 

' -.05889 

62 

-.68966 

y? 

-.04394 

63 

-.66658 

98 

-.02915 

64 

-.64386 

99 

-.01450 

65 

-.62149 

100 

. 00000 

66 

-.599^ 

101 

.01436 

67 

-.57777 

102 

.02857 

68 

-.55639 

103 

.(Vi264 

69 

-.53533 

104 

.05658 

70 

-.51^^57 

105 

.07039 

71 

-.49411 

106 

.08406 

72 

-.47393 

107 

.09761 

73 

-.45403 

108 

.11103 

74 

-.43440 

109 

.12433 

75 

-.41504 

110 

.13750 

76 

-.39593 

111 

.15056 

77 

-.37707 

112 

.16350 

78 

-.35845 

113 

.17632 

79 

-.34008 

114 

.18903 

80 

-.3^93 

115 

.20163 

81 

-.30401 

116 

.21412 

82 

-.28630 

117 

.22651 

83 

-.26882 

118 

.23879 

84 

-.25154 

119 

.25096 

APPENDIX  B 
INFLATION  DEFLATORS 


The  material  presented  in  this  appendix  is  first  cited  on 
page  128. 
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Year 

AVPR  Factor 

FPGS  Factor 

GNP  Factor 

I960 

.478 

.467 

.556 

1961 

.494 

.471 

.563 

1962 

.508 

.473 

.569 

1963 

.525 

.483 

.576 

1964 

.537 

.506 

.586 

1965 

.553 

.517 

.597 

1966 

.571 

.532 

.613 

196? 

.608 

.543 

.633 

1968 

.645 

.565 

.658 

1969 

.683 

.603 

.690 

1970 

.724 

.670 

.727 

1971 

.763 

.721 

.762 

1972 

.802 

.769 

.786 

1973 

.853 

.814 

.831 

1974 

.929 

.901 

.915 

1975 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

1976  * 

1.069 

1.058 

1.051 

AVPR  = Avionics  Procupenent 
FPGS  = Federal  Purchases  of  Goods  and  Services 
GNP  = Gross  National  Product 
* Preliminary  estimates. 

Soturces:  Derived  from  information  In  the  Survey  of  Current  Business 
and  Aeronautical  Systems  Division  Comptroller  Report  tJumber  110-C« 


NOTE:  Divide  "Then- Year"  Dollars  hy  Deflator  to  Normalize  to  1975. 
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APPENDIX  C 

AVIONICS  PRICE  EXPERIENCE  CURVES 

The  cumulative  average  theory  price  experience  curves  for  each 
of  the  32  avionics  data  item-contractor  and  item-industry  subfiles  are 
presented  on  the  following  pages.  Federal  Purchases  of  Goods  and 
Services  (FPGS)  deflators  were  used  to  adjust  then-year  dollars  to 
constant  dollars  referen  d to  the  base  year  1975.  In  these  computer 
generated  plots,  asterisks  represent  individual  plot  points.  Digits 
appearing  in  lieu  of  asterisks,  such  as  "2,"  "4,"  or  "3"  in  Figure  Al, 
represent  the  number  of  plot  points  overlaid  at  one  location  due  to  | 

insufficient  graphic  resolution.  For  all  plots,  the  vertical  scale 
is  the  natural  logarithm  of  cumulative  average  unit  price,  and  the 
horizontal  scale  is  the  natural  logarithm  of  cumulative  quantity. 

The  material  presented  in  this  appendix  is  first  cited  on  page  105, 
and  again  on  page  129. 
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FIGURE  a3  - PRICE  EXPERIENCE  CURVE,  SUBFILE  03 


figure  *4  - PRICE  EXPERIENCE  CURVE,  SUBFILE  04 
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FIGURE  A9  - PRICE  EXPERIENCE  CURVE,  SUBFILE  09 


FIGURE  AlO  - PRICE  EXPERIENCE  CURVE,  SUBFILE  10 


FIGURE  All  - PRICE  EXPERIENCE  CURVE,  SUBFILE  11 
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FIGURE  A12  - PRICE  EXPERIENCE  CURVE,  SUBFILE  12 
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FIGURE  a13  - PRICE  EXPERIENCE  CURVE,  SUBr'ILE  13 


FIGURE  AI4  - PRICE  EXPERIENCE  CURVE,  SUBFILE  14 


FIGURE  Ai?  - PRICE  EIPERIENCE  CURVE,  SUBFILE  1? 


FIGURE  AXe  - PRICE  EXPERIENCE  CURVE,  SUBFILE  18 


FIGURE  A19  - PRICE  EXPERIENCE  CURVE,  SUBFILE  19 
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FIGURE  AZO  - PRICE  EXPERIENCE  CURVE,  SUBFILE  20 


FIGURE  A21  - PRICE  EXPERIENCE  CURVE,  SUBFILE  21 


FIGURE  A22  - PRICE  EXPERIENCE  CURVE,  SUBFILE  22 


FIGURE  A23  - PRICE  EXPERIENCE  CURVE,  SUBFILE  23 
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FIGURE  A24  - PRICE  EXPERIENCE  CURVE,  SUBFILE  24 


figure  A26  - PRICE  EXPERIENCE  CURVE,  SUBFILE  26 


FIGURE  A^?  - PRICE  EXPERIENCE  CURVE,  SUBFILE  27 


FIGUrlE  A28  - PRICE  EXPERIENCE  CURVE,  SUBFILE  28 
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FIGURE  A29  - PRICE  EXPERIENCE  CURVE,  SUBFILE  29 


FIGURE  A32  - price  EXPERIENCE  CORV^E,  SUBFILE  32 
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APPENDIX  D 

OBSERVATIONS  UNDER  ALTERNATIVE  AGGREGATION  LEVELS 

The  material  presented  in  this  appendix  is  first  cited  on 
page  139. 
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TABLE  A3  - 0BSE31VED  REGRESSION  SLOPES 


Aggregation  Level 


Subfile 

Direct 

Purohased 

Total 

Labor 

Material 

Price 

CUMULATIVE  AVERAGE  THEORY 

1 

01 

.84600 

.96699 

.91523 

.90473 

j 

02 

.77548 

.90454 

.87845 

.8308O 

1 

03 

.75969 

.86026 

.81408 

.92951 

04 

.86060 

.86491 

.86841 

.85446 

05 

.80170 

.84196 

.81732 

1.05445 

06 

.96812 

.95391 

.834^ 

.84933 

1 

1 11 

.94875 

.95695 

.87736 

.87115 

1 ^ 

1.00320 

I.OO7I6 

1.03374 

1.04564 

1 13 

.85874 

.85275 

.84710 

1.01590 

14 

.93850 

.92514 

.81599 

.82657 

.96433 

.95361 

.86833 

.88216 

( 16 

.76140 

.84958 

.83331 

.85019 

' 17 

.85827 

.93855 

.91265 

.88837 

18 

1 

.84104 

.99120 

.90394 

.95525 

i 

UNIT  THEORY 

01 

.49503 

.83325 

.73459 

.87438 

02 

.55354 

.74454 

.69969 

.82183 

03 

.48608 

.93349 

.77668 

.92702 

04 

.81275 

.83662 

.83954 

.82840 

05 

.76068 

.84930 

.81607 

1.05923 

06 

.95128 

.93560 

.8O316 

.81504 

11 

.99203 

.88290 

.85416 

.86684 

12 

.99508 

.95721 

.97249 

1.02319 

% 

13 

.80534 

.77865 

78768 

.98185 

' 14 

.92985 

.91437 

.78504 

.799*6 

15 

.96908 

.95268 

. 87780 

.88458 

-• 

16 

.45145 

.87080 

.77505 

.85992 

17 

.63755 

.73010 

.72413 

.86076 

18 

.59454 

.93293 

.77475 

.92640 

! 
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TABLE  A^  - OBSERVED  COEFFICIENTS  OF  DETERJIINATION 


Aggregation  Level 

Subfile  Direct  Purchased  Total 

labor  Material  Mfg  Price 

CDf'IULATIVE  AVERAGE  THEORY 


01 

.90693 

.47550 

.85249 

.97015 

02 

.95251 

.87680 

.89663 

.99878 

03 

.94670 

.96560 

.96620 

.90703 

CVl 

.96709 

.97309 

.97531 

.98437 

05 

.99455 

.96552 

.97863 

.92950 

06 

.80743 

.91816 

.99842 

.99974 

11 

.45157 

.49976 

.99430 

.99680 

12 

.01931 

.02241 

.22789 

.77289 

13 

.93425 

.91681 

.93098 

.28944 

14 

.98935 

.98923 

.98414 

.99260 

15 

.96051 

.89962 

.98615 

.99309 

16 

.90777 

.98107 

.92562 

.99871 

17 

.90225 

.48217 

.76491 

.99004 

18 

.96179 

.33336 

UNIT  THEORY 

.96683 

.95632 

01 

.57377 

.37441 

.68146 

.86561 

02 

.68092 

.72410 

.77086 

.91277 

03 

.71689 

.02775 

.33796 

.35565 

04 

.39871 

.46664 

.5U737 

. 58936 

05 

.83757 

.71559 

.77779 

.54803 

06 

.73961 

.86948 

.97865 

.99906 

11 

.00244 

.44434 

.70426 

.77014 

12 

.00379 

.31223 

.10147 

.05184 

13 

.88662 

.83094 

.88292 

.06663 

14 

.93073 

.92749 

.86433 

.91885 

15 

.82811 

.75964 

.90062 

.95215 

16 

.69118 

.04204 

.22149 

.63727 

1? 

.27454 

.35083 

.31823 

.82021 

18 

.31136 

.09151 

.26099 

.41492 
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TABLE  A5  - OBSERVED  REGRESSION  SIGNIFICANCE  LEVELS 


Aggregation  Level 


Subfile 

Dtreot 

Purohaaed 

Total 

Labor 

Material 

JtfE- 

Price 

01 

CUMULATIVE  AVERAGE 

.00001  .00001 

THEORY 

.00001 

.00001 

02 

.00001 

.00001 

.00001 

.00001 

03 

.00001 

.00001 

. 00001 

.00001 

04 

.00001 

.00001 

.00001 

.00001 

05 

.00001 

.00004 

. 00001 

. 00023 

06 

.14460 

.09235 

.01265 

.00517 

11 

.00081 

.00036 

.00001 

.00001 

12 

.36073 

.35034 

.09688 

.00090 

13 

.00001 

.00001 

.00001 

.01064 

14 

.03291 

.03310 

.04019 

.02841 

15 

.00169 

.00696 

.00035 

. .00012 

16 

.00001 

.00001 

. 00001 

.00001 

17 

.00001 

.00001 

.00001 

.00001 

18 

.00001 

.00042 

.00001 

.00001 

01 

.00001 

UNIT  THEORY 

.00010 

. 00001 

.00001 

02 

.00026 

.00011 

.00004 

.00001 

03 

.00001 

.19643 

.00059 

. 00020 

04 

.00062 

. 00016 

.00007 

.00001 

05 

.00192 

.00822 

.00431 

.02854 

06 

.17046 

.11766 

.04668 

.00975 

11 

.42047 

.00091 

.00001 

.00001 

12 

.^3751 

.05892 

.20174 

.27788 

13 

.00001 

.00001 

.00001 

.15052 

14 

.08477 

.08679 

.12007 

.09195 

15 

.01598 

.02708 

.00686 

.00225 

16 

. 00001 

.20719 

.02435 

.00001 

17 

.00177 

.00036 

.00072 

.00001 

18 

.00068 

.05210 

.00196 

.00003 
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APPENDIX  E 

OBSERVATIONS  UNDER  ALTERNATIVE  INFLATION  TREATMENTS 

The  material  presented  in  this  appendix  is  first  cited  on 
page  162. 
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TABLE  a6  - REGRESSION  SLOPE  ANALYSES,  FPGS  DEFUTORS 


Subfile 

SiKnlf 

Slope 

SEE 

f 

01 

.97015 

. 00001 

.90473 

.02479 

02 

.99878 

.00001 

.83O8O 

.00844 

03 

.90703 

. 00001 

.92951 

.03475 

04 

.98437 

.00001 

.85446 

.02938 

05 

.92950 

.00023 

1.05445 

.01387 

( 1 

06 

.99974 

.00517 

.84933 

.00403 

■ 1 

07 

.90595 

.00048 

.96920 

.03155 

08 

.95920 

.01031 

1.03884 

.01006 

09 

.77212 

.00460 

.96238 

.03361 

10  * 

.85672 

.00001 

.93963 

.04482 

11 

.99680 

.00001 

.87115 

.01324 

■ 

12 

.77289 

.00090 

1.04564 

.02943 

13 

.28944 

.01064 

1.01590 

.04343 

14 

.99206 

.02841 

.82657 

.02654 

15 

.99309 

.00012 

.88216 

.01871 

16 

.99871 

. 00001 

.85019 

,00692 

t ! 

.99004 

. 00001 

.88837 

.01321 

: 18 

.95632 

. 00001 

.95525 

.01421 

' 1 19 

.73094 

.00001 

.96047 

.02577 

1 20 

.90180 

. 00001 

.91821 

.02694 

i- 

21 

1.00000 

- 

.89819 

- 

22  * 

.77800 

. 00001 

.93877 

.03760 

23 

.93582 

.00001 

.94469 

.03790 

24 

.99977 

.00485 

1.09644 

.00074 

25 

.99'j47 

.00001 

.92111 

. 00790 

26 

.95664 

.00194 

.8ij458 

.05058 

' 27  * 

.80129 

.00001 

.91494 

.06054 

V 

28 

.95732 

.01079 

.87149 

.03660 

29 

.98864 

.00001 

.91437 

.01259 

^ I! 

30 

1.00000 

- 

1.08221 

- 

31 

.53^*58 

.04935 

.90476 

.16050 

32  ♦ 

.65373 

. 00001 

.93123 

.08029 

* Cross-contractor  item- Industry  composite. 
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T.\?T.E  A7  - RFTrPESSION  SLOPE  ANALYSES,  GNP  DEEUTORS 


Subfile 

r: 

SlKnif 

Slope 

SEE 

01 

.97022 

.00001 

.91104 

.02304 

02 

.99924 

.00001  . 

.83677 

.00639 

03 

.88345 

.00001 

.93542 

.03601 

0^ 

.98624 

.00001 

.85449 

.02753 

05 

.94277 

.00014 

1.06862 

.01553 

06 

.99972 

.00529 

.85445 

.00397 

07 

.89842 

.00058 

.96839 

.03380 

08 

.97404 

.00653 

I.05I8I 

.01055 

09 

.80911 

.00291 

.96006 

.03194 

10  ♦ 

.88983 

. 00001 

.94064 

.03790 

11 

.99698 

. 00001 

.87173 

.01280 

12 

.92313 

.00002 

1.05504 

.01881 

13 

.51862 

.00038 

1.02749 

.04592 

14 

.99136 

.02963 

.83166 

.0268( 

15 

.99214 

.00015 

.88588 

.01929 

16 

.99896 

.00001 

.85678 

.005^2 

17 

.99457 

.00001 

.89462 

.00916 

18 

.95266 

, 00001 

.96158 

.01268 

19 

.78711 

. 00001 

.96652 

.01865 

20 

.94502 

.00001 

.92721 

.01744 

21 

1.00000 

- 

.90097 

- 

22  * 

.82002 

.00001 

.94473 

.02968 

23 

.93176 

.00001 

.94529 

.03873 

24 

.99977 

.00485 

1.09645 

.00074 

25 

.99053 

.00001 

.93123 

. 00898 

26 

.94737 

.00260 

.84927 

.05417 

27  * 

.75755 

. 00001 

.92183 

.06297 

28 

.95404 

.01162 

.88088 

.03506 

29 

.99367 

.00001 

.92407 

.00827 

30 

1.00000 

- 

1.07569 

- 

31 

.48930 

.06094 

.91040 

.16481 

32  * 

.58516 

.00004 

.93815 

.08324 

* Cross-contractor  Item- Industry  conposite. 


TABLE  a8  - REGRESSION  SLOPE  ANALYSES,  AVPR  DEFLATORS 


Subfile 

01 

02 

03 

04 

05 

06 

07 

08 

09 

10  ♦ 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 

22  * 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27  ♦ 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32  * 


I 

.96412 

.99693 

.89260 

.98586 

.93864 

.99882 

.92026 

.96814 

.85872 

.90488 

.99774 

.90477 

.44905 

.99360 

.99394 

.99849 

.98935 

.94369 

.87608 

.93602 

1.00000 

.81687 

.92491 

.99977 

.99390 

.95613 

.84450 

.95595 

.99186 

1.00000 

.56865 

.71596 


Slgnlf 

.00001 

.00001 

.00001 

.00001 

.00016 

.01092 

.00031 

.00803 

.00134 

.00001 

.00001 

.00004 

.00117 

.02548 

.00010 

.00001 

.00001 

.00001 

.00001 

.00001 

.00001 

.00001 

.00485 

.00001 

.00198 

.00001 

.01114 

.00001 

.04164 

.00001 


Slope 

.90319 

.82931 

.92783 

.84658 

1.06314 

.85643 

.96312 

1.04437 

.95105 

.93169 

.86554 

1.05315 

1.02292 

.83235 

.88797 

.84785 

.88685 

.95299 

.95371 

.91458 

.87736 

.93437 

.94537 

1.09645 

.90839 

.83470 

.90427 

.87556 

.90159 

1.05884 

.89606 

.92240 


* Cross-contractor  item-industry  composite. 


SEE 

.02773 

.00799 

.03858 

.02956 

.01487 

.00808 

.03462 

.01008 

.03284 

.04038 

.01163 

.02044 

.04411 

.02292 

.01660 

.00760 

.01386 

.01708 

.01877 

.02233 

.03581 

.04072 

.00074 

.00970 

.05444 

.05905 

.03595 

.01231 

.16427 

.07877 


TAH[.E  A9  - REGRESSiav’  SLOPE  ANALYSES,  NO  DEFLATORS 


Subfile 

R_ 

S%ilf 

Slope 

SEE 

01 

.97992 

.00001 

.92716 

.01528 

02 

.99722 

.00001 

.84894 

.01126 

C3 

.81509 

.00001 

.95015 

.03617 

04 

.98644 

.00001 

.86987 

.02423 

05 

.96917 

.00003 

1.12840 

.02047 

06 

.99992 

.00285 

.88697 

.00163 

07 

.78023 

.00419 

.97622 

.03997 

08 

.97544 

.00618 

1.06 526 

.01284 

09 

.74165 

.00639 

.97185 

.02716 

10  * 

.89164 

.00001 

.95691 

.02702 

11 

.99017 

.00001 

.88449 

.02071 

12 

.95625 

.00001 

1.06579 

.01658 

13 

.87237 

.00001 

1.05789 

.03782 

14 

.98253 

.04220 

.86466 

.03020 

15 

.97501 

.00084 

.90865 

.02737 

16 

.98981 

.00001 

.87289 

.01636 

17 

.96749 

.00001 

.91448 

.01823 

18 

.87337 

.00001 

.97836 

.01210 

19 

.00040 

.46870 

.99952 

.02541 

20 

.83565 

.00001 

.95963 

.01748 

21 

1.00000 

- 

.95125 

- 

22  ♦ 

.76173 

.00001 

.96973 

.01916 

23 

,79444 

.00001 

.96020 

.05255 

24 

.99977 

.00485 

1.09645 

.00074 

25 

.58859 

.02205 

.97082 

.03190 

26 

.93037 

. 00398 

.86150 

.05736 

27  * 

.46704 

.00125 

.94718 

.07928 

28 

.95046 

.01254 

.88975 

.03361 

29 

.83849 

.00189 

.96187 

.02238 

30 

1.00000 

- 

1.09385 

- 

31 

.37821 

.09691 

.92466 

.17261 

32  * 

.30121 

.00611 

.95972 

.09695 

* Cross-contractor  Item-Industry  composite 
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APPENDIX  F 

COORDINATE  TRANSFORMATION  REGRESSION  RESULTS 

The  material  presented  in  this  appendix  is  first  cited  on 
page  171. 
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TABI 5 ,.(1  n ••  CCORDTMAT?  ?9J^V?F0PVATI0N  RFGRE^SIOV  RFSTJLTF 


Subfile 

C 

r2 

SEE 

F 

In  (Bp) 

h 

01 

30 

.98614 

.01690 

2347 

11.984 

-.16587 

100 

.99268 

.01228 

4475 

12.222 

-.19568 

300 

.98555 

.01725 

2251 

12.667 

-.24994 

02 

1 

.99895 

.00782 

13340 

11.833 

-.27024 

3 

.99917 

.00695 

16893 

11.867 

-.27^7 

10 

.99897 

.00777 

13526 

11.980 

-.29313 

04 

1 

.98483 

.02894 

1363 

9.360 

-.22975 

3 

.98543 

.02837 

1420 

9.396 

-.23504 

10 

.98537 

.02842 

1414 

9.501 

-.25079 

06 

100 

.99988 

.00277 

8011 

9.370 

-.24242 

300 

1.00000 

.00045 

299819 

9.496 

-.25583 

1000 

.99939 

.00611 

1647 

9.926 

-.30110 

09 

100000 

.86806 

.02557 

32.9 

423.44 

-35.995 

300000 

.86820 

.02556 

32.9 

1369.00 

-107.84 

10 

3000 

.99024 

.01170 

1724 

17.202 

-1.0196 

10000 

.99092 

.01129 

1854 

37.043 

-3.0410 

30000 

.99069 

.01143 

1806 

99.767 

-8.8OI5 

16 

1 

.99889 

.00643 

17045 

11.456 

-.23647 

3 

.99912 

.00572 

21536 

11.485 

-.24099 

10 

.99896 

.00621 

18256 

11.580 

-.25549 

18 

30 

.97420 

.01092 

1171 

11.603 

-.07600 

100 

.98293 

.00888 

1785 

11.714 

-.08987 

300 

.97842 

.00999 

1406 

11.922 

-.11520 

19 

100000 

.77895 

.02336 

56.4 

234.19 

-19.517 

300000 

.77906 

.02335 

56.4 

745.67 

-58.373 

20 

3000 

.98724 

.00971 

1238 

14.594 

-.61890 

10000 

.98958 

.00877 

1520 

25.189 

-1.6898 

30000 

.98922 

. 00893 

1468 

58.389 

-4.7306 

22 

100000 

.97198 

.01336 

624 

149.31 

-12.134 

300000 

.97228 

.01329 

631 

465.04 

-36.112 

24 

10000 

.99986 

.00057 

7063 

-75.683 

9.0338 

30000 

.99986 

.00057 

7093 

-269.08 

26.831 

100000 

.99985 

.00059 

6768 

-1018.5 

89.122 
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TABLE  AlO  - cant. 


Subfile 

C 

r2 

SEE 

F 

In  (Bq) 

B,_ 

25 

10 

.99507 

.00746 

1009 

8.671 

““  ■ 'X"  1 

-.12210 

30 

.99579 

.00689 

U83 

8.720 

-.12899 

100 

.99574 

.00693 

1169 

8.885 

-.15163 

27 

30 

.81113 

.05902 

64.4 

8.754 

-.13858 

100 

.81939 

.05771 

68.1 

8.907 

-.15868 

300 

.81400 

.05857 

65.6 

9.269 

-.20458 

29 

30 

.99074 

.01137 

535 

8.953 

-.14012 

100 

.99232 

.01035 

646 

9.127 

-.16392 

300 

.99062 

.01144 

528 

9.595 

-.22573 

32 

10 

.65507 

.08014 

34.2 

8.705 

-.10526 

30 

.65625 

.08000 

34.4 

8.740 

-.10974 

100 

.65298 

.O8O38 

33.9 

8.843 

-.12275 

Regression  results  for  "BBst-Fit”  curves  of  fom 


In  a In  Bq  + Bl  In  (Xj^  + C) 


Subfiles  not  listed  were  best  described  by  traditional  model 
(l.e.,  C 9 0 In  above  equation) 
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table  Al2  - adjacent  SLOPE  SUMMARY 


Subfile 

Mean 

Std  Dev 

Min 

01 

.85801 

.03910 

.93526 

.79549 

02 

.84360 

.O5O8O 

1.01783 

.79003 

03 

.9375^ 

.12315 

1.36317 

.79760 

04 

.87936 

.13388 

1.19504 

.68896 

05 

1.04756 

.05385 

1.14395 

I.OO803 

06 

.84821 

.00583 

.85233 

.84408 

07 

.96910 

.06564 

I.O6I33 

.88004 

08 

1.14562 

.17612 

1.34833 

1.03012 

09 

.38336 

.10350 

.98537 

.78341 

10  ■» 

.90843 

.08644 

1.11735 

.8U97 

11 

.88603 

.07550 

.99153 

.75715 

12 

.95357 

.09749 

1.07074 

.83948 

13 

1.00878 

.11164 

1.31479 

.88977 

14 

.82371 

.03483 

.84833 

.79908 

15 

.9025^ 

.03050 

.93037 

.87046 

16 

.88842 

.08664 

1.08399 

.76728 

17 

.86690 

.04195 

.93232 

.77650 

18 

.91017 

.07272 

1.02904 

.74227 

19 

.91510 

.09643 

1.09958 

.79975 

20 

.88145 

.05891 

1.00000 

.80672 

21 

.89820 

- 

.89820 

.89820 

22  ♦ 

.88797 

.06511 

1.00979 

.80584 

23 

.97871 

.07729 

1.12294 

.86648 

24 

1.05197 

.06421 

1.09737 

1.00657 

25 

.92038 

.03602 

.96263 

.85810 

26 

1.16807 

.56136 

2.00000 

.80798 

27  ♦ 

1.01244 

.28341 

2.00000 

.78408 

28 

.91074 

.07445 

.99027 

.84271 

29 

.95074 

.11183 

1.16858 

.8434? 

30 

1.08221 

- 

1.08221 

1.08221 

31 

1.3^170 

.60515 

2.00000 

.81100 

32  ♦ 

I.O6719 

.31091 

1.95534 

.77746 

MEANS** 

.955^2 

.11495 

1.12584 

.84582 

♦ Cross-contractor  Item-industry  composite. 

Excluding  composite  s'ibfiles  10,  22,  27,  and  32. 


NOTE:  Adjacent  slope  values  greater  than  2 arbitrarily  set  squa>-  to  2 
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TABLE  A13  - LOG-LINEARITY  COMPARISONS: 
COEFFICIENT  CP  DETERMINATION 

Segment 

Subfile 


Oirersll 

First 

Kiddle 

Last 

01 

.97015 

.98809 

- 

.99557 

03 

.90703 

.98954 

.92639 

.98207 

04 

.98437 

.99464 

- 

.99723 

09 

.77212 

.97447 

- 

.99980 

10  ♦ 

.85672 

.76824 

- 

.99414 

12 

.77289 

.91173 

- 

.99999 

13 

.28944 

.85149 

.79061 

.96187 

18 

.95632 

.99944 

.98907 

.92739 

19 

.73094 

.68698 

.97485 

. 00268 

20 

.90180 

1.00000 

- 

.96867 

22  ♦ 

.77800 

.97309 

- 

.96689 

23 

.93582 

.95545 

.99699 

.90470 

27  ♦ 

.80129 

.93107 

.77942 

.65760 

31 

.53458 

.93303 

- 

.70482 

32  * 

.65373 

.96045 

.78527 

.74902 

* Croes-contreetor  Item-industry  composite. 


TABLE  AX^  - LOG-LINEAKmr  COMPARISONS: 
STANDARD  ERROR  OF  ESTIMATE 

Segmant 

Subfile 


Overall 

First 

Middle 

Last 

01 

.02479 

.01894 

- 

.00213 

03 

.03475 

.03401 

.00729 

.00720 

04 

.02938 

.01793 

- 

.00389 

09 

.03361 

.00495 

- 

.00090 

10  * 

.04482 

.01002 

- 

.00679 

12 

.02943 

.00477 

- 

.00003 

13 

.04343 

.01712 

.03587 

.00576 

18 

.01421 

.00233 

.00408 

.00449 

19 

.02577 

.03983 

.00528 

.00186 

20 

.02694 

.00000 

- 

.01217 

22  * 

.03760 

.00160 

- 

.01127 

23 

.03790 

.04062 

.00167 

.00269 

27  * 

.06054 

.03588 

.01391 

.00474 

31 

.16050 

.05385 

- 

.08746 

32  * 

.08029 

.03752 

.03486 

.00358 

Cross-contractor  item-industry  composite 


TABLE  A15  - LOG-LTOEARITy  COMPARISONS: 
SIGNIFICANCE 

Segment 

Subfile 


CVermll 

First 

Middle 

Ust 

01 

.000 

.000 

- 

.000 

03 

.000 

.065 

.175 

.000 

04 

.000 

.000 

- 

.000 

09 

• 

o 

o 

.013 

- 

.000 

10  ♦ 

.000 

.010 

- 

.000 

12 

.001 

c 

o 

e 

- 

.001 

13 

.011 

.252 

.018 

.000 

18 

.000 

.015 

.000 

.000 

19 

.000 

.171 

.000 

.922 

20 

.000 

.000 

- 

.000 

22  * 

.000 

.014 

- 

.000 

23 

.000 

.000 

.002 

.000 

27  * 

.000 

.000 

.047 

o 

o 

e 

31 

.049 

e 

O 

00 

- 

.160 

32  * 

.000 

.000 

.019 

.012 

* Cross-contractor  item-industry  composite 
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TABLE  AJ6  - LCXJ-LINEARITY  COMPARISONS; 
EXPERIENCE  SLOPE 


Segment 

Subfile 


Overall 

First 

Middle 

Last 

01 

.90473 

.91492 

- 

.83437 

03 

.92951 

.90209 

1.02459 

.86831 

04 

.85446 

.86339 

- 

.74414 

09 

.96238 

.98102 

- 

.79342 

10  * 

.93963 

.98378 

- 

.86762 

12 

1.04564 

.94834 

- 

1.04574 

13 

1.01590 

.97754 

1.11125 

.95130 

18 

.95525 

.96971 

.94197 

.86311 

19 

.96047 

.96903 

.84901 

.99880 

20 

.91621 

1.00000 

- 

.88279 

22  ♦ 

.93877 

1.00823 

- 

.88179 

23 

.94469 

.93540 

1.05828 

.94015 

27  * 

.91494 

.85555 

1.08933 

.95396 

31 

.90476 

.83550 

- 

1.37339 

32  ■* 

.93123 

.84033 

1.27138 

.93391 

>•1 

Cros  s-c  ontract or 

item-industry 

CGOiposite . 

APPENDIX  I 


FUTURE  PRICE  PREDICTIONS 


The  material  presented  in  this  appendix  is  first  cited  on 


TABLE  AX7  - FIRST-BUY  PREDICTIOliS 


01 

40.582.82 

1,520.00 

3.745 

642.40 

1.583 

200.57 

.494 

207.34 

.511 

02 

23,300.73 

20.28 

.087 

64.77 

.278 

- 

- 

03 

738.96 

10.36 

1.402 

-6.18 

-.836 

-6.89 

-.932 

-6,28 

-.850 

04 

2,283.38 

98.34 

4.307 

102.50 

4.489 

5.53 

.242 

13.24 

.580 

10 

6,250.21 

425.62 

6.810 

- 

64.41 

1.031 

- 

11 

14,572.93 

5.92 

.041 

.02 

.000 

- 

- 

13 

10,419.08 

448.44 

4.304 

750.73 

7.205 

35.74 
• 3^3 

35.74 

.343 

16 

20,054.20 

-49.71 

-.248 

-77.04 

-.384 

- 

- 

17 

19.985.77 

494.31 

2.473 

364.18 

1.822 

- 

- 

18 

57.939.81 

1,589.85 

2.744 

1.113.58 

1.922 

561.83 

.970 

479.45 

.827 

20 

U, 312.63 

413.50 

3.655 

- 

175.17 

1.548 

- 

22 

11,466.35 

572.15 

4.990 

- 

180.71 

1.576 

- 

* A:  Orsrall  RagreMlon,  Traditlcnal  Model 
B:  Oirerell  Regresslai,  Produotlon  Paraaeter  Model 
C:  Laat  Log- Linear  Segawnt  Ragreaslon,  Traditional  Model 
D:  Laat  Log-Linear  Saptant  Itogrosaion,  Produetiwi  Paraaeter  Model 
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T1HT.T  - ?*’TOTO-PT^  PRBOTCTTnv? 


^■•dietlona*  RBlatlye  to  jgtaal  ($)/(%) 


bfUe 

Actual  ($) 

A 

B 

C 

D 

01 

'>0,532.52 

1,529.06 

3.772 

471.42 

1.163 

179.96 

.444 

186.90 

.461 

02 

23.245.57 

31.87 

.137 

182.07 

.783 

- 

- 

03 

740.00 

9.08 

1.227 

-2.10 

-.284 

-8.40 

-1.135 

-7.32 

-.989 

Ok 

2.232.51 

121.59 

5.446 

121.57 

5.445 

5.44 

.244 

-15.87 

-.711 

10 

6,023.30 

553.57 

9.190 

- 

55.35 

.919 

- 

11 

14,571.24 

-19.41 

-.133 

-70.40 

-.483 

- 

- 

13 

10,327.34 

557.24 

5.396 

463.71 

4.490 

91.07 

.882 

91.07 

.882 

16 

20,074.91 

-90.29 

-.450 

-114.01 

-.568 

- 

- 

17 

19.847.51 

558.50 

2.814 

453.89 

2.287 

- 

- 

18 

57,623.74 

1,857.12 

3.223 

1,114.20 

1.934 

751.08 

1.303 

401.19 

.696 

20 

11,235.64 

440.77 

3.923 

- 

179.31 

1.596 

- 

22 

11,393.01 

612.89 

5.380 

- 

I88.43 

1.654 

- 

* A:  Ore2>all  Regrasalon,  Traditional  Hodel 


B:  Oerall  Ragresalon,  Production  ParaiMtar  Model 

C:  Laat  Log-Linear  SegMnt  Asgreaslon,  Traditional  Model 

D:  Laat  Log- Linear  Segaent  Aegreaalon,  Production  Paraaeter  Model 


% 
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TABLE  AJL9  - THIRD-BDY  PREDICTIONS 


I 


I 


i 


I 

t 

I 


01 

40,433.75 

1.578.65 

3.904 

449.27 

1.111 

193.74 

.479 

138.79 

.343 

02 

23,249.76 

-15.34 

-.066 

28.59 

.123 

- 

- 

03 

741.39 

7.27 

.981 

-7.65 

-1.032 

-10.60 

-1.430 

-9.26 

-1.249 

04 

2,234.89 

108.84 

4.870 

102.53 

4.588 

-15.96 

-.714 

-37.89 

-1.695 

10 

6,036.30 

533.64 

8.841 

- 

26.04 

.431 

- 

11 

14,569.05 

-52.79 

-.362 

-212.82 

-1.461 

- 

- 

13 

10,291.36 

600.16 

5.832 

737.23 

7.164 

112.28 

1.091 

112.28 

1.091 

16 

20,089.15 

-143.96 

-.717 

-153.57 

-.764 

- 

- 

17 

19,807.84 

566.80 

2.861 

408.39 

2.062 

- 

- 

18 

57.570.76 

1,898.22 

3.297 

1,437.70 

2.497 

773.72 

1.344 

696.21 

1.209 

20 

10,989.14 

578.40 

5.263 

- 

266.81 

2.428 

- 

22 

11,161.11 

772.72 

6.923 

- 

276.01 

2.473 

- 

* A:  Overall  Ragresslon,  Traditional  Model 


B:  Overall  Regression,  Productloi  Paraaeter  Model 

C:  Last  Log- Linear  Segaent  Regression,  Traditional  Model 

D:  Last  Log-IAnear  Segaent  Regression,  Produotlon  Paraaeter  Model 
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